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MOBILE CONCEPT 


The views expressed in this article 
are the result of certain studies made 
at the Command and General Staff 
College and do not necessarily repre- 
sent the views of the Department of 
the Army.—The Editor. 


M UCH has been written recently in 
military and civilian publications about 
the merits and demerits of mobile war- 
fare. Before reaching judgment on the 
problems presented in these arguments, it 
is necessary to understand fully what the 
Mobile Concept is. This article attempts 
to clarify the issue. 

There are, in general, two distinct con- 
cepts of strategy and tactics. For lack 
of better titles we will call them the 
Broad Front Concept and the Mobile Con- 
cept. In actual practice each borrows 
from the other. However, such borrowing 
results in only minor compromises. The 
basic concept remains the important fac- 
tor and must be kept isolated for proper 
evaluation. 

Important to either concept is fire power. 
In the Broad Front Concept this fire 
power must be distributed over wide fronts 
if it is to have the capability of destroy- 
ing the attacker and overwhelming the de- 
fender. Reliance on this type of fire power 
requires large infantry formations sup- 
ported by other arms and services. Large 
numbers are required, as the force must 
be deployed over wide areas in order to 
cover the entire front in _ sufficient 
strength to be effective. Infantry forma- 
tions constitute the heart of the organi- 


zation and the tempo of the battle is nec- 
essarily geared to the speed and range of 
the infantry soldier. All other elements 
—even motorized or airborne—must fol- 
low this tempo as they fulfill their sup- 
porting role. 

In the defense, a general line is es- 
tablished and it is expected that the 
attacker be defeated by overwhelming 
fire power. Reliance is placed on defeat- 
ing the enemy in front of or within the 
battle position by bringing all available 
weapons to bear on him there. If a pene- 
tration of the battle position is made, 
it can be restored only by relatively local 
counterattacks. Units employed in the 
battle position generally conduct their op- 
erations on a hold-at-all-costs basis. 

Under the Broad Front Concept, when 
superior forces—a combination of num- 
bers and fire power—become available, 
and only then, is it possible to adopt the 
offensive. Under these conditions the of- 
fensive is characterized by attacks over 
relatively wide fronts. The entire line— 
or the major part thereof—is advanced 
by stages until the enemy is broken by 
weight of numbers and fire power. These 
are essentially the tactics of World War 
I and the concept principally followed by 
the United States Army in World War II. 


The Mobile Concept 


In contradistinction, the Mobile Concept 
places reliance on sustained power coupled 
with maneuver. Maneuver is used to 
achieve superior power at a time and 
place where decisive results may be ob- 
tained. Mere movement achieves nothing; 


Our present ground formations are based largely upon infantry forces 
supported by tanks, artillery, and air. The tempo and range of our 
iperations are, therefore, geared in general to the infantry soldier 
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it must be accompanied by superior power. 
The Mobile Concept disdains deployment 
of forces over the entire front because of 
the inherent weaknesses in linear warfare 
and in the resulting dissipation of power. 
Deployments are made only where abso- 
lutely necessary. The great strength of 
the fighting force is husbanded so as to 
be available for the decisive blow at the 
critical time and place. In this manner 
the highest degree of flexibility is re- 
tained since the power is ready, rapidly, 
to meet changing situations and unex- 
pected developments so common in battle. 
In this manner the battle is never allowed 
to become or remain static; it is kept 
open in order to gain scope for the ma- 
neuver of the available power at the deci- 
sive time and at the decisive place. 

Since all armies possess a degree of 
mobility, the key to understanding the Mo- 
bile Concept rests with the term relative 
mobility. In order for this concept to be 
employed successfully, it is essential that 
superior power and maneuverability over 
the enemy be present. The less mobile 
force will be outmaneuvered and out- 
fought. 


Speed 

Speed then becomes an important fac- 
tor. Speed becomes physically possible by 
employing forms of transportation which 
can move rapidly from one area to an- 
other. Speed is sustained only by using 
transportation which can also survive and 
maneuver on the battlefield. Thus, the 
tempo of mobile warfare in its purest 
form is presently geared to the speed of 
the motor-driven vehicle. Since these ve- 
hicles must be capable of employment 
throughout the course of the battle, only 
the tank and the armored personnel car- 
rier today possess the characteristics and 
capabilities required. Such vehicles make 
possible speedy maneuver of power. The 
keystone of success in mobile warfare 
rests heavily on this organized speed. The 
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organizations which can best achieve this 
are large armored formations. 

Defensive operations conducted under 
the Mobile Concept are characterized by 
adherence to the objective—destruction of 
the attacking enemy forces. If a line 
or a general area is to be defended, rel- 
atively light and mobile screening forces 
are used to lean up against the enemy. The 
bulk of the force is kept in reserve. The 
defense is conducted by attacking the en- 
emy with this reserve either in front of, 
within, or behind the general line or area. 
Such an attack is made when and where 
the defender has the greatest advantage. 
In this manner the defender seeks to 
retain the highest degree of flexibility 
and initiative possible under defensive 
conditions. 

The offensive is characterized by stra- 
tegic and tactical envelopments and pene- 
trations deep into the enemy rear. Mo- 
bile forces possessing sustained combat 
power are maneuvered or fight their way 
into the enemy rear. Upon gaining this 
favorable position, enemy reserves, com- 
munications, supplies, and other forms 
of support are destroyed. In the end this 
results in a speedy destruction of the 
enemy forces. Such action has a high de- 
gree of probability of success. The at- 
tacker maneuvering his force to the cri- 
tical area enjoys a superiority difficult, 
if not almost impossible, to overcome. He 
possesses the initiative and the type force 
capable of flexible employment. The at- 
tacker lives in an atmosphere of certainty. 
The defender is hampered by uncertainty 
through loss of initiative. He is forced 
to counter. Therefore, he is one move 
behind instead of one move ahead. It is in 
this manner that numerically inferior 
forces attain the capability of defeating 
numerically superior forces. These are es- 
sentially the tactics employed by the Ger- 
mans in their campaigns in the West. 

The ultimate in operations under the 
Mobile Concept is the employment of large 
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armored formations in conjunction with 
large airborne forces, generally of corps 
size. Airborne forces seize objectives and 
localities deep in the enemy rear, which 
contribute the maximum to the defeat of 
the enemy and provide a base for further 
operations of large armored formations 
after link-up. The inability or lack of 
forces to hold open land lines of com- 
munication in rear of the advancing large 
armored formations to the point of link-up 
is not considered a bar to such operations. 
The advancing force does not divert its 
strength to this purpose. Under these 
conditions logistic support for such forces 
must necessarily be provided by some 
means of air resupply. It is recognized 
that operations of this magnitude will re- 
quire air superiority and that the em- 
ployment of atomic weapons will play a 
major role. 


The Principles of War 

The fundamental truths governing the 
prosecution of war are found in the prin- 
ciples of war. Since the principles of 
war do not all apply equally in all cases, 
and the greatest success can be expected 
where the principles of war apply to the 
greatest extent, we must examine for- 
mations and tactics in light of the prin- 
ciples of war to ascertain those forma- 
tions and tactics that present the greatest 
possibility of success. 


Every military operation is directed 
toward a decisive, obtainable objective. 
The ultimate military objective is the 
destruction of the enemy’s armed forces 
and his will to fight. Each phase of a 
war and each separate operation must be 
directed toward this objective. The max- 
imum means available must be applied to 
this end. 

In this era of mass destruction weapons, 
high-speed aircraft, and guided missiles, 
the objective must be reached in the 
quickest possible time. Unless the enemy’s 
armed forces and his will to fight are 
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destroyed quickly, even the victor may 
suffer such great physical and moral 
damage that it is difficult to foresee na- 
tional survival as we have known it in 
the past. Therefore, speed of action is 
mandatory. 

Under the Broad Front Concept objec- 
tives are usually a succession of relatively 
close-in terrain features across the front, 
so selected as to ensure the general ad- 
vance of the front. Similar type objec- 
tives are assigned relatively shallow ex- 
ploiting forces employed in conjunction 
with the advance. Seldom are the enemy 
forces the objective. 

Objectives assigned under the Mobile 
Concept are generally deep and are usually 
the destruction of enemy forces. Only 
those terrain objectives necessary to the 
destruction of the enemy forces are as- 
signed. Since it is generally accepted that 
final victory is accomplished only when 
the enemy forces and their will to resist are 
destroyed, it would appear that this prin- 
ciple of war favors the Mobile Concept. 


Mass 


Mass implies the application of maxi- 
mum available means at the point of deci- 
sion. Mass does not necessarily mean 
concentration of forces, but rather dispo- 
sition of forces so as to be able to unite— 
in a predetermined direction—superior 
weapons and equipment in conjunction 
with superior tactics and morale. In this 
manner power is applied at the proper 
time and at the decisive place. 

Generally the forces employed under 
the Broad Front Concept are disposed 
with approximate equal strength along 
the front. In the offense the amount of 
mass that can be achieved is limited be- 
cause of the many attacks required to ad- 
vance the front uniformally. This lack 
of really true mass results in the limited 
depth to which exploiting forces can op- 
erate. In the defense the effort to re- 
main strong in all places precludes the 
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use of mass in those places where the en- 
emy chooses to make his major effort, and 
does not take cognizance of the enemy’s 
likely employment of large mechanized 
formations in penetrations of great depth. 
It is defense with a defensive attitude, 
relying on the strength of each position, 
rather than offensive employment of mass. 

The Mobile Concept does not accept 
the necessity of strength all along the 
front. In the offense it permits the 
massing of sufficient force in order that 
exploiting forces can achieve deep and 
decisive objectives, while the remainder 
of the front may be held or contained 
by minimum forces. In the defense it per- 
mits the defender to mass his forces in 
the decisive place and allows time to 
counter major enemy threats by offensive 
action. It is the conduct of the defense 
with an offensive attitude. 


Maneuver 


Maneuver on the battlefield is neces- 
sary to obtain a relative superiority in 
combat power at the time and place se- 
lected. By proper and timely maneuvering 
of forces in order to concentrate combat 
power at a decisive point, a commander 
is able to place the enemy at a relative 
disadvantage. Maneuver used properly 
permits the commander of a numerically 
inferior force to gain the advantage over 
a numerically superior force. This is not 
possible if forces are distributed gen- 
erally over a broad front. Maneuver 
must be accompanied by a massing of com- 
bat power in order to achieve results. Con- 
centration of combat power is a matter 
more of time than of space. Forces must 
be capable of a high degree of battlefield 
mobility if this is to be achieved. Con- 
centration in terms of time is of deci- 
sive importance considering the effects 
of mass destruction weapons. It permits 
the commander to disperse his forces to 
present the least possible remunerative 
targets for mass destruction weapons and, 
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at the same time, provides him the cap- 
ability of exploiting his use of mass de- 
struction weapons and preventing the en- 
emy’s exploiting his. 

Offensive action is necessary to victory. 
Such action permits the commander to 
exploit the initiative and impose his will 
on the enemy. Even on the defensive the 
commander seeks every opportunity to 
seize the initiative and achieve decisive 
results by offensive action. Under all cir- 
cumstances the offensive must be under- 
taken with sufficient power to achieve ef- 
fective results. Dispersion of power over 
broad fronts produces negative results 
and does not contribute to the offensive 
since at no point does the commander 
have the necessary power to seize the 
initiative and start the offensive unless 
overwhelming numerical strength and fire 
power are possessed. Under the applica- 
tion of the Mobile Concept, a commander 
with a numerically inferior force can con- 
centrate, by proper maneuver, superior 
power at a decisive time and place to per- 
mit the seizure of the initiative and the 
launching of the offense. 

Economy of force dictates that only 
minimum essential means be employed at 
points other than that of decision. It 
permits a proper balancing of force and 
a judicious expenditure of forces, thus 
permitting an effective concentration at 
the desired time and place. To spread the 
power of the force along a general front 
violates not only this principle but also 
the principle of mass. The visualization 
of decisive results being achieved by 
spreading fire power over a wide area is 
a snare and delusion. This principle is 
the corollary of the principle of mass and 
the discussion of this principle above 
applies. 

Surprise may shift the balance of com- 
bat power in favor of the commander who 
achieves it. It consists of striking the 


enemy when, where, and in a manner fo: 
which he is unprepared. Surprise can 
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achieve both physical and moral results. 
Its elements are secrecy, originality, au- 
dacity, and speed. It can be most effec- 
tively achieved by maneuver of superior 
combat power to a critical point of de- 
cision in such a manner as to preclude 
the enemy from reacting in time. 


Unity of effort requires full applica- 
tion of available combat power. Such ac- 
tion is thus co-ordinated toward a com- 
mon goal. For maximum efficiency each 
operation must be under a single com- 
mander with requisite authority. This 
arrangement permits flexibility of mind 
and rapidity of decision on the part of 
both the commander and his subordinates. 
Only in this manner can speed of action 
be achieved with a minimum of time lost. 
To gain the best results from applica- 
tion of this principle a high order of 
physical mobility is required, so that all 
available forces can be concentrated rap- 
idly and economically at decisive places 
and times. 

Simplicity is always a keynote to suc- 
cessful military operations. Battle is per- 
meated with an atmosphere of doubt and 
uncertainty. Therefore, tactics used to 
overcome an enemy must be an extension 
of commonsense based on the application 
of a few general rules. Simplicity must 
be applied to formations, methods, and 
means in order to produce orderliness on 
the battlefield. A generally even distri- 
bution of forces over a wide area does 
not necessarily produce simplicity. On the 
contrary, even distribution may lead to 
complexities once the operational phase 
has begun and original dispositions dis- 
turbed. This is one of the weaknesses 
of the Broad Front Concept in the oper- 
ational phase which oftentimes must be 

t short of the obtainment of decisive 
objectives in order to overcome unmanage- 
able complexities. Dispositions must be 
such as to permit a commander to force 
erations to swing the way he desires. 
‘perational. concepts must envisage how 
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the battle is to be fought as far into 
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the future as is practicable. If the plan 
is sound, except for minor irritations, a 
commander can continue to his objective 
with little deference to enemy reactions. 
Simplicity is achieved in this manner. 
Herein lies a great strength of the Mobile 
Concept where success is geared, in the 
major part, to the operational phase. 

Security is essential to the application 
of the other principles of war. It con- 
sists of those measures necessary to pre- 
vent surprise, avoid annoyance, preserve 
freedom of action, and deny to the en- 
emy information of our forces. Security 
denies to the enemy and retains for the 
commander the ability to employ his 
forces most effectively. 


Although not included within the frame- 
work of the principles of war, morale and 
esprit are of such importance that they 
must be included here. Of all the fac- 
tors that influence the fighting spirit of 
the individual soldier, morale and esprit 
are most important. These qualities rest 
on a spiritual, intellectual, and material 
foundation. The foundation is spiritual 
in that every man must feel that his 
task is of the utmost importance. It must 
create a positive, aggressive, and offen- 
sive state of mind. Men are influenced 
by emotion. Morale and esprit must be 
based on the intellect not on emotional 
factors; otherwise morale and esprit will 
tend to break down under the stress of 
cold realities. Men must know that the 
objective is real and attainable, the or- 
ganization is efficient, and that the com- 
manders are competent. This is achieved 
best by success. Morale and esprit in 
modern war are influenced by possession 
of, and confidence in, efficient material. 
Although all experienced soldiers expect 
to find themselves at disadvantages at 
times, the fact that they possess and have 
confidence in superior weapons, equip- 
ment, organization, and tactics which will 
permit them to win, has a decisive effect 
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on their state of mind. It leads directly 
to the offensive spirit which generates 
victory. The corollary to the Mobile Con- 
cept is the offense—to the Broad Front 
Concept, it is the defense. 


From this discussion of the principles 
of war, it appears that the advantages in- 
herent in the Mobile Concept far outweigh 
those incidental to the Broad Front Con- 
cept. In fact it is quite obvious that 
the Mobile Concept embodies the princi- 
ples of war while the Broad Front Con- 
cept stands in direct conflict to them. 


Past Experiences 


Since doctrine is established through 
experiences gained in wars, by studying 
past wars, and by application of reasoned 
conclusions concerning tactical effects of 
new developments in devices and systems 
between wars, an analysis of these two 
concepts within these terms is pertinent. 


World War II contains excellent exam- 
ples of the two concepts employed by op- 
posing major fighting forces. The French 
created a mass infantry army between 
1918 and 1939. This army was superior in 
numbers and machines to any other in 
Europe. Based primarily on World War I 
tactics, the French campaign plans en- 
visaged a linear defense utilizing fixed for- 
tifications and natural obstacles from the 
Swiss border to the North Sea. The shock 
of any major offensive was to be taken 
up by units employed in the line supported 
by many, but small, tank formations. Su- 
perior fire power distributed generally 
along the front was to serve as the de- 
cisive element of the defense. Relatively 
small reserves were available to restore 
penetrations of the line by counterat- 
tack. Since tanks, artillery, and air were 
distributed along the front in support 
of the infantry only, the battle was neces- 
sarily geared to the speed of the infan- 
try soldier. These operational concepts 
appeared to be based on keeping the bat- 
tle static. Curiously enough, such condi- 
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tions, even if achieved, could only result 
in a war of annihilation. No nation could 
afford such a concept, even at that time, 
because of the destructive power of avail- 
able weapons. Thus, although numerically 
superior and with the bulk of the Ger- 
man power engaged in Poland, the French 
were not organized to properly conduct 
a successful attack against an exposed 
Germany. Employing organizations and 
tactics such as they were, they could not 
afford the casualties envisaged. There is 
an important corollary that accompanies 
the Broad Front Concept. This corollary 
is the defensive attitude—a reluctance to 
adopt the offensive in spite of the fact 
that only by such action can a war be 
successfully concluded. 


It is a well-known fact that the loser 
of any war has one outstanding advantage 
over the winner. The victor in reorgan- 
izing and adjusting doctrine is influenced 
by self-esteem and a feeling of possession 
of superior organization, equipment, train- 
ing, leadership, morale, and esprit. The 
vanquished orients his thinking and sub- 
sequent action only after a careful and 
soul-searching analysis of events. Weak- 
nesses are eliminated, not shrugged off. 
This is done with considerable humility. 
The most convincing lessons are learned 
from defeats. The Germans learned well 
the bitter lessons of defeat. Fully realiz- 
ing the costliness of positional warfare 
of World War I, they created forces that 
had the capability of breaking the static 
front and keeping it open throughout the 
operational phase until the war was 
fought to a successful conclusion. In this 
manner they retained maximum flexibil- 
ity and initiative. The forces created to 
accomplish this were the Panzer divisions, 
corps, and armies. These forces, operat- 
ing within the framework of doctrine em- 
bodying the principle of full mobility, 
brought an army, held in very high world- 
wide esteem, to defeat in such a short 
time as to cause profound shock through- 
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out the world. The fact that the key to 
German success was found in mobile doc- 
trine and forces can be readily seen when 
it is realized that in addition to a nu- 
merical superiority in manpower, the 
combined Anglo-French forces enjoyed a 
superiority of approximately 4,000 to 
2,800 in armored vehicles and the quality 
of armored vehicles was not overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the Germans. 

Available evidence discloses that the 
Soviets profited to the maximum from the 
lessons learned from early defeats of 
their large infantry army in the western 
part of the Soviet Union at the hands of 
German mobile forces. Apparently one of 
the strengths of the Soviets is their ability 
to clearly ascertain weaknesses and to cor- 
rect them. This ability constantly amazed 
the Germans. The great defeats of the 
Germans in the east in the final year of 
World War II were brought about by mas- 
sive armored forces employed in a highly 
mobile manner. The Soviets learned their 
lesson over 10 years ago. They have con- 
tinued to make progress since that time. 
Their forces apparently contain a much 
higher ratio of armored mobile units to 
infantry units than they did during or at 
the conclusion of World War II. They 
have the further advantage of having these 
mobile forces in being. This means they 
have been able to advance the state of 
training of their army in the employment 
of mobile forces. They have not permitted 
themselves the luxury of a complacent at- 
titude which leads to stagnation instead 
of progress. Their mobile capabilities are 
founded in fact, not fiction or contemplated 
plans filed away for future use. They have 
icarned well the lessons of history and ex- 
nerience, 

Science is constantly providing new and 
improved devices of war. This progress 
is as relentless as time. Scientific de- 
velopments throughout history have ac- 
complished two things: increased power 
to destroy, and increased capability of 


controlled movement and communications. 
These are the essentials of mobile war- 
fare. Thus, the efficiency of mobile war- 
fare is ever-increasing. The side that 
fails to keep pace faces inevitable de- 
feat just as the French did at the hands 
of the Germans. Atomic warfare brings 
with it much greater power of destruction 
—destruction that will most certainly 
keep the battle open and render large- 
scale static positions useless and unten- 
able. Improved vehicles and means of 
communication will increase ability to 
maneuver. The speed of movement will 
be much greater than has ever been known 
in the past. 

Study of past wars, experiences, and 
‘new scientific developments leads to the 
conclusion that the Mobile Concept is far 
superior to the Broad Front Concept in 
every respect. This being true, it is only 
logical to determine what we must accom- 
plish now. 

It is well recognized that if a war comes 
its tempo will be far greater than we 
have experienced in the past. Neither 
side will be able to afford the slow mobil- 
ization of forces known in the past. The 
war might well be finished before such 
forces begin to leave the training areas 
in time to be effective. 

First, we must clearly formulate the 
doctrinal concepts under which we will 
operate. Doctrine must be based on mo- 
bility—power coupled with unexcelled 
ability to maneuver this power at the 
decisive time and to the decisive place. 
Defensive attitudes and concepts based 
on fixed patterns of operations must he 
stamped out wherever they exist. Flexi- 
bility of thought and action must be 
sought for and practiced at all levels. 

Second, superior mobile forces must be 
created now in sufficient numbers to per- 
mit training, to absorb the initial shock 
of war, and to provide the base for fu- 
ture forces of adequate strength to be 
capable of bringing the war to a success- 
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ful conclusion. At the present time we 
have an excellent start in this direction. 
Our knowledge of airborne and air-landed 
operations is unexcelled and gives us a 
weapon of great strategic mobility. Our 
infantry division contains great power 
and ability to move from one area to an- 
other, if motorized. The current armored 
division is organizationally sound. Avail- 
able armored equipment, especially the 
armored personnel carrier, is excellent. 
Available tanks possess great fire power 
and armor protection. However, these 
tanks are deficient in range. This defi- 
ciency must be corrected without delay. 
Otherwise our armored forces will possess 
a limitation in a war of movement which 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
overcome on the battlefield. Our ability 
in the air should give us a superior tac- 
tical air force which will increase the 
operational range of a truly mobile 
ground force. We possess new weapons of 
vast destructive power. 


The Present 


At the present time our ground forma- 
tions are based largely on infantry for- 
mations supported by tanks, artillery, 
and air. The resulting tempo and range 
of operations will, therefore, be geared 
in general to that of the infantry sol- 
dier. Remembering that’ the key rests 
in relative mobility, it can be seen that 
if massed mechanized and tank forces are 
met, they, not us, will possess the su- 
perior mobility. 

The solution lies, therefore, in the cre- 
ation and training of large, highly mobile 
formations .based on the characteristics 
inherent in armored formations of corps 
and, perhaps, field army size. We should 
have available sufficient armored divisions 
and corps headquarters to provide the 
training and nuclei around which large 
offensive ground formations can be built 
in time for a strategic offensive designed 
to bring any possible war forced upon us 
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to a very rapid and successful conclusion. 

By organizing around the mobility in- 
herent in large armored formations, we 
will, at the same time, increase the cap- 
abilities of our airborne and air-landed 
forces. These forces can then be used in 
large numbers at critical points deep in 
the enemy rear since our overland striking 
forces will possess the power, speed, 
range, and maneuverability required in 
link-up operations. A tactical air force 
operating in conjunction with mobile over- 
land forces will be able to capitalize on 
its rich capabilities of range, speed, and 
fire power. For maximum results the tac- 
tical air must not be tii: to the tempo 
of the infantry soldier. 


The Future 


Thus, it can be readily seen that the 
Mobile Concept has as its very foundation 
the fundamental truths governing war— 
the principles of war. The Broad Front 
Concept stands in direct conflict. History 
and past experience indicate that forces 
possessing the highest degree of mobility 
in organization, thought, and action come 
out best. New developments and scientific 
achievements have and are greatly in- 
creasing both power and the ability to 
maneuver. These developments increase 
our capabilities for mobile warfare if we 
choose to go along. Although it is rec- 
ognized fully that creation of large ar- 
mored formations is costly—mainly in 
terms of dollars—the paramount question 
at this time is not one of cost. The ques- 
tion is, “Are we willing to pay the price 
for the type ground forces required to 
ensure victory in a war in which modern 
weapons and equipment are certain to be 
a decisive factor?” 

Our national characteristics, industrial 
capabilities, and limitations in manpower 
beg us to answer this question in the af- 
firmative. We must keep uppermost iv 
mind that the one thing we cannot afford 
is to lose a war. 
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THE EXPLOITATION OF HISTORY 


BY THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


Brigadier General Paul M. Robinett, United States Army (Ret.) 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


M ILITARY history has long been in- 
cluded in training and instruction in the 
United States Army. It has constituted an 
important part of the curriculum of the 
United States Military Academy since its 
establishment in 1802, for it is believed 
that a knowledge of American military 
history is a basic prerequisite for those 
contemplating a military career. As new 
schools were established in the Army— 
beginning after the Civil War—additional 
instruction in military history was given, 
with particular emphasis on American ex- 
periences not only in the Civil War, but 
in earlier wars as well. 

Historical study has long been encour- 
aged as an individual responsibility of 
military personnel in the United States 


-Army. For a number of years, a sug- 


gested list of historical reading was fur- 
nished to all officers, but each was left to 
make his own selections from the list or to 
disregard the matter entirely if he so pre- 
ferred. The current trend is toward giv- 
ing more guidance by actually recommend- 
ing certain historical and military works 
with which all officers should be familiar. 
This list is to be scaled to the length 
of service and, therefore, to responsibility. 


Department of the Army Special Reg- 
ulations Number 600-730-5, Personnel, 31 
March 1954, sets forth an extensive Mili- 
tary History Indoctrination Plan. All in- 
dividuals of the United States Army are 
instructed in the traditions and achieve- 
ments of the United States Army and in 
the customs of the service. The Troop 
Information Program also stresses pride 
in the Army and in the unit, and each 
individual is issued a copy of the Sol- 
dier’s Guide, which includes historical 
material. 

The history of the United States and 
the United States Army, and the customs 
and traditions of the service, are empha- 
sized in the training centers. When in- 
dividuals join their operational organiza- 
tions, the instruction in military history 
again emphasizes the history of the United 
States Army, and the history of their own 
unit in particular, with a view of develop- 
ing esprit de corps and the morale or 
soul of the outfit. Organizations are en- 
couraged to prepare and issue to each in- 
dividual a booklet tracing its entire his- 
tory. : 

In the United States Army, the colors 
and standards of units are decorated with 
the official campaign streamers awarded 
the unit for honorable service during 
recognized campaigns in which the unit 
has participated. The guidons of certain 
companies are adorned with silver bands 
for service in recognized campaigns. Mil- 
itary ceremonies at activation and deac- 


Military history has had a profound influence upon military thinking 
i: the United States Army and upon Army doctrine and regulations. 


The lessons of history serve as a base from which to project the future 
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tivation of units and in organization day 
programs tend to further emphasize 
American military history. 

Cadets of the United States Military 
Academy are given a thorough course of 
instruction in the “History of Military 
Art.” Much of the material taught at 
West Point is concerned with campaigns 
in which the American Army has partici- 
pated, although some instruction is also 
given in the campaigns of other countries. 
Of approximately 100 periods devoted to 
military history, about 80 periods are spent 
on wars in which American troops fought. 
The American campaigns cover the entire 
range of American military operations 
from the Revolutionary War to the Ko- 
rean conflict, inclusive. The cadets are 
also furnished texts which are used as 
aids to this instruction. 

The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
(ROTC) program—which leads to commis- 
sion in the Reserve Corps—includes some 
instruction in military history. All col- 
lege-level ROTC units are equipped with 
an assortment of current and epic books 
of military history, which are available 
to instructors and students alike. In the 
Branch General ROTC program, 30 hours 
are devoted to this subject. On the other 
hand, the Branch Material ROTC pro- 
gram does not include any formal instruc- 
tion in military history. The instructors 
in this program—largely on their own 
initiative—utilize historical examples in 
connection with subjects such as small 





Brigadier General Paul M. Robinett, Re- 
tired, is the author of “Economy of 
Means,” and “History and the Military 
Profession,” which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary and May 1954 issues of the MILI- 
TARY REVIEW. He is a graduate of the 
Command and General Staff School (1934) 
and the Army War College (1937). Dur- 
ing World War II, he commanded the 13th 
Armored Regiment in North Africa and 
Combat Command B, 1st Armored Divi- 
sion, in Tunisia. He has been Chief of 
the Special Studies Division, Office of Mil- 
itary History, since 1948. 
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unit tactics. However, some colleges and 
universities include an elective course in 
military history in the curriculum. 

It has been found that the history of 
individual campaigns, the change in tac- 
tics necessitated by new developments in 
weapons, and the enormous task of pre- 
paring for a modern war are most inter- 
esting to students and give an excellent 
background for understanding the organ- 
ization and equipment of the Army of 
today. 

Military history is not taught as a 
separate course in the military schools 
and colleges of the United States Army, 
but is integrated into the instruction. His- 
torical examples are studied to determine 
lessons learned and to relate present 
doctrine—including modern developments 
—to the particular situation. Another 
method followed is that of teaching the 
principles involved in whatever subject is 
under consideration and then illustrating 
the principles by using historical examples 
—either from American military history 
or from the histories of other countries. 
The various schools also use historical 
combat examples in instructional material 
which they prepare and distribute. These 
historical examples are carefully selected 
with the objective of specifically acquaint- 
ing officers with the traditions and achieve- 
ments of the United States Army and the 
gradual evolution of weapons, tactics, and 
military doctrine. Emphasis is constantly 
placed on specific trends and events and 
their over-all effect and influence on pres- 
ent doctrine and military thinking. 

The Army schools and colleges generally 
require individual or committee studies, 
many of which are of a historical nature. 
In preparation for this work a certain 
amount of instruction is given in histor- 
ical methodology—which has now been 
standardized and published in a Depart- 
ment of the Army publication. The Army 
schools and colleges furnish the students 
reading lists which include historical 
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works of importance to the work at the 
institution concerned. The students of 
the Army schools and colleges also at- 
tend lectures which are frequently of a 
historical nature. Some of these lectures 
have been given by personnel of the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Military History, but 
the majority have been given by eminent 
military men. 

Since World War II, the United States 
Army has sponsored a limited number of 
officers in graduate work at civilian edu- 
cational institutions. Some of these of- 
ficers have pursued courses leading to 
higher degrees. Each officer is usually 
required to prepare a thesis—a standard 
requirement for an advanced degree in 
American educational institutions. Many 
of these theses have been concerned with 
recent historical events and have been 
written as historical monographs. The 
Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army, maintains a list 
of suggested thesis subjects in which the 
Army is interested, but the students are 
not necessarily limited to the choice of 
subjects on the list. 

Military history has had a profound 
influence upon military thinking in the 
United States Army and upon Army doc- 
trine and regulations. The lessons of his- 
tory have been exploited as the base from 
which to project the future. Not only 
has American experience—gleaned from 
numerous wars—been exploited but also 
the experience of other armies—as re- 
corded in historical works—has been ex- 
ploited to the benefit of the United States 
Army, because it is felt that many ex- 
periences are better than a few. French, 
British, and German military thinking 
and historical works have all played an 
important role in American military think- 
ing, but American experience has had the 
dominant influence. 

For a number of years following the 
establishment of the Republic, an effort 
was made to collect records pertaining to 
the Revolutionary War, but the project 
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was finally allowed to lapse and was never 
completed. 

Following the Civil War, the historical 
project was revived and after many years 
the final volume of a series of 130, sup- 
plemented by three volumes of atlases, of 
the Records of the Rebellion was printed. 

A Military History Section was estab- 
lished in Washington in 1918. At first 
a part of the General Staff, it was trans- 
ferred and redesignated Historical Sec- 
tion, Army War College, in 1921. Here it 
remained until it was consolidated with 
the wartime Historical Branch, Military 
Intelligence Division—following World 
War II—to form the Historical Division, 
War Department Special Staff. After 
World War I, the Historical Section, Army 
War College, departed from the traditional 
War Department policy of merely pub- 
lishing historical documents, leaving the 
writing of military history to interested 
individuals. It produced historical mono- 
graphs while, at the same time, continu- 
ing the policy of reproducing documents, 
of which 20 volumes were ultimately 
printed. 

During World War II, the Historical 
Branch, Military Intelligence Division, 
adopted a policy of writing military his- 
tory concurrently with events. This proj- 
ect has grown into the World War II and 
Korean projects under the War Histories 
Division, Office of the Chief of Military 
History. 

Following World War II and the consol- 
idation of the two historical sections into 
the Historical Division, War Department 
Special Staff, a new project was initiated 
with the object of producing historical 
works dealing with recurring staff prob- 
lems, with the lineage of Army units, 
and with the campaigns of former enemy 
nations—Germany and Japan. 

The works produced by these two major 
subdivisions of the Office of the Chief of 
Military History are gradually finding 
their way into libraries and into instruc- 
tion in the United States Army. 


CUBAN CRISIS 


Lieutenant Colonel Stockbridge H. Barker, Transportation Corps 
Assistant Transportation Officer, the Infantry Center, Fort Benning, Georgia 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


A FAT man sprawled uncomfortably 
in a wicker chair on the upper deck of a 
small passenger ship. In spite of the in- 
tense heat, the high collar of his blue 
tunic was securely fastened, but the lower 
part of the blouse—from the chest down— 


was unbuttoned revealing an enormous 


paunch. His uniform was without orna- 
mentation except for two small, silver 
stars on each shoulder. The man was read- 
ing but occasionally he paused and stared 
unseeingly at the tranquil, sunlit sea. 

Stretching in all directions was a mot- 
ley armada of shipping. The majority of 
the vessels were coastal steamers but 
scattered among its three columns were 
a few side-wheelers, two little harbor 
tugs, and a steam lighter.. On the hori- 
zon, gray warships darted nervously as 
though impatient with the slow 5 knot 
pace of the convoy. 

The decks of the ships were crowded 
with men—soldiers in blue wool shirts and 
trousers and high canvas leggings. Most 
of them wore hats of heavy felt which 
rain and perspiration had reduced to an 
almost uniform shapelessness. An occa- 


sional white striped trouser leg indicated 
an officer or noncommissioned officer of 
the infantry. On the bridges of a few of 
the ships, officers wearing the new khaki 
tropical uniform stood out like beacons, 
but the majority of the troops had only 
the standard Army Blue and—in most in- 


> 


stances—the shirt and trousers they wore 
comprised their entire wardrobe. 

The officer alone with his reading and 
his thoughts was Major General William 
R. Shafter, Commanding General of V 
Corps, United States Army. In spite of 
his age and his 320 pounds, his appoint- 
ment as corps commander had been unan- 
imously approved by President McKinley 
and the Secretary of War, General R. A. 
Alger. Almost to the day 36 years be- 
fore, as a lieutenant of the 7th Michigan 
Infantry Regiment, he had won the Medal 
of Honor for refusing to leave the battle- 
field at Fair Oaks after being severely 
wounded. 

General Shafter’s entire command of 
17,000 officers and men was crowded 
aboard the 386 little transports that 
steamed slowly over the glassy ocean. It 
was the largest military force ever to be 
embarked by the United States. Crammed 
in among the troops were over 2,000 horses 
and mules, 8 million pounds of fodder, 3 
ambulances, and 200 wagons, hard bread, 
dried beef, bacon, candles, .45-caliber car- 
tridges, 1 Hotchkiss revolving cannon, 
and hundreds of other items. 

The book which occupied the General’s 
attention was an account of a British ex- 
pedition to Cuba in 1741. Of a force of 
5,000 men, two-thirds died of disease 
without firing a shot, and the operation 
was abandoned when only 16 miles from 
Santiago. There were many reasons for 
apprehension; it was the poorest possible 
season of the year for military operations 
in Cuba and there was a constant danger 
of sudden and violent storms. In addition, 
the swift Spanish Fleet which was reputed 
to be able to outrun any American war- 
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ship afloat, might attack the convoy. It 
had been reliably reported that 40,000 
Spanish troops were concentrating at San- 
tiago de Cuba—the corps’ objective. 


The Situation 

In 1898, the prospect of a war with 
Spain was acceptable to the majority of 
the American people, although the nation 
was unprepared to conduct large-scale 
military land operations. Except for the 
continuous fighting with the Indians, the 
country had been at peace for 33 years 
and the horrors and sacrifices of the Civil 
War were almost forgotten. Cuba had 
been in revolt since 1895 and America 
openly sympathized with the insurgents. 
Month by month the tension mounted and 
the destruction of the United States bat- 
tleship Maine in Havana harbor on -15 
February—by what was popularly be- 
lieved to be a Spanish mine—hastened 
the conflict. On 19 April, Congress re- 
solved “that the people of the island of 


Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free , 


and independent.” Spain reacted to this 
resolution by declaring war on the United 
States. 


In April 1898, our Regular Army—of 
only 28,188—was_ scattered at posts 
throughout the country while the land 
forces of Spain totaling about 350,000 had 
two-thirds of this number on the island 
of Cuba. The American Navy, which was 
being modernized at the insistence of 
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this sentiment and branded the United 
States an “aggressor.” However, the very 
tangible threat of a coalition of European 
powers arrayed against the United States 
was completely ignored by both the Amer- 
ican press and public. 

Spain had one fleet in the Pacific at 
Manila and two in the Atlantic. The resi- 
dents of the Eastern seaboard clamored 
for protection and ancient monitors were 
hastily recommissioned to guard the coast- 
line, while the Atlantic Fleet, under Ad- 
miral Sampson, sailed to Key West and the 
battleship Oregon made a recordbreaking 
trip from the Pacific around the southern 
tip of South America. The President called 
for 200,000 volunteers and, at the same 
time, Congress increased the standing 
Army to 65,000 and the National Guard 
was federalized. All of the Regular infan- 
try and cavalry regiments that could be 
spared from guarding the Indians—as well 
as the light batteries of the artillery regi- 
ments—were ordered to New Orleans,«Mo- 
bile, or Tampa. 

Almost every American demanded an 
immediate assault against the Spanish 
forces in Cuba but the more informed offi- 
cials urged waiting until fall when the 
danger of disease would be less and the 
hastily mobilized troops would be better 
trained and equipped. However, the War 
Department reluctantly acceded to pres- 
sure and, on 9 May 1898, ordered General 
Shafter to embark 5,000 troops and, pro- 


Because of a lack of prior experience coupled with poor planning, the 
landings of the Santiago expedition in Cuba were disorganized, and 
the troops—once landed—received grossly inadequate logistical support 


Senator Lodge and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Theodore Roosevelt, 
was still considered inferior to the Span- 
ish naval forces. 

The nations of Europe were not favor- 
aoly disposed toward American interven- 
tion and Spain attempted to capitalize on 





tected by the Navy, to seize and hold Ma- 
riel, a small town about 30 miles west of 
Havana. The force was to carry supplies 
for 60 days and a rapid buildup was 
planned which would permit a full-scale 
attack on Havana in the fall. 

Then, 10 days later, one of the Spanish 
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fleets in the Atlantic—under Admiral 
Cervera—entered the harbor of Santiago, 
on the southern coast of the island, des- 
perately in need of coal. It was an un- 
fortunate choice, particularly when the 
harbor of San Juan, Puerto Rico—many 
miles to the east—was well-stocked with 
fuel. The Atlantic Fleet raced for San- 
tiago and effectively blockaded the harbor 
before Cervera could escape. 

While these circumstances immobilized 
one Spanish fleet, the United States at 
the same time lost the initiative. If the 
American Fleet had left Santiago to search 
for the second enemy fleet, Admiral Cer- 
vera would have escaped and been free to 
attack wherever he chose and to interfere 
with the movement of our shipping to 
Cuba. On the other hand, Admiral Samp- 
son was powerless to force a decision for 
he could not enter the harbor which was 
mined and protected by shore batteries 
and the Spanish ships at anchor were be- 
yond the range of his guns. If the enemy 
fleet and the Spanish troops in and around 
Santiago could be supplied by land, they 
could hold out indefinitely. Greatly con- 
cerned, the Secretary of the Navy de- 
manded that the Army land a force of 
10,000 men and either capture the fleet 
or force it out of the harbor. On 30 May, 
General Shafter’s orders to land at Ma- 
riel were superseded by a new directive to 
attack and seize Santiago as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Tampa, as a concentration point, was 


a poor choice; water was’ scarce, ware- 
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houses and storage space were nonexist- 
ent, and the piers were 9 miles from the 
city, connected by a single track railroad. 
Within a few weeks after the outbreak of 
war over 30,000 troops had been moved to 
Tampa. Equipment and supplies arrived 
from depots or directly from manufactur- 
ers without documentation, and scores of 
loaded freight cars lined the track with 
their contents unidentified. To add to the 
confusion, a question of seniority arose 
between General Shafter and General 
Wade and for some time no one knew who 
was in command. Then the Commanding 
General of the Army, Nelson A. Miles, ar- 
rived to assist in the preparations and 
General Shafter did not know whether he 
would retain command of the expedition. 


Organization 

The units were regiments in name only 
and averaged about 400 men each. With 
few exceptions, they had not been assem- 
bled in years and most of the officers and 
men had never seen their regimental com- 
manders. The officers were inexperienced 
in handling large bodies of troops—many 
who had served on the frontier had never 
seen a formation larger than two or three 
companies. 

The troops were finally organized into 
an army corps, consisting of two divisions 
of infantry and one cavalry division. All 
of the artillery—six batteries—was or- 
ganized into one battalion. The infantry 
divisions had three brigades of three in- 
fantry regiments each, and the cavalry 
division had two brigades of three regi- 
ments each. An independent infantry bri- 
gade of two regiments joined the corps 
from New Orleans. Attached to corps 
headquarters were four troops of the 2d 
United States Cavalry Regiment, an en- 
gineer battalion, and detachments of the 
Signal Corps and Hospital Corps. 

With the exception of the 71st New 
York Infantry Regiment, the 2d Massa- 
chusetts Infantry Regiment, and the Ist 
United States Volunteer Cavalry Regi- 

















ment, the entire force consisted of units 
of the Regular Army. To the extreme an- 
noyance of the cavalry division, only the 
four troops attached to corps headquar- 
ters were permitted to take their mounts. 
This decision was based on the shortage 
of shipping and Shafter’s desire to take 
as many men as possible. 

After discouraging delays and continu- 
ous prodding by the Secretary of War, and 
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the presence of the Commanding General 
of the Army, V Corps was embarked and 
sailed on 8 June. The convoy had just 
cleared the harbor when a frantic message 
was received which read: “Wait until you 
get further orders before you sail. An- 
swer quick.” 

The ships returned to Tampa where it 
was learned that the Navy had reported 
sighting a Spanish cruiser and a torpedo 
boat off the Florida coast. The report 
proved to be false and the convoy sailed 
again, 

The voyage, with minor exceptions, was 
uneventful and the weather perfect. A 
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large barge which was being towed broke 
loose and was lost. About 50 animals died 
and had to be thrown overboard and there 
were 80 men reported sick. On 20 June, 
the ships arrived off Santiago where they 
were met by the New York—flagship of 
the Atlantic Fleet. During the after- 
noon, General Shafter and Admiral Samp- 
son went ashore for a conference with 
General Garcia—the Cuban Commander. 
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The Province of Santiago (see Figure 
1) included an area about 200 miles long 
and 100 miles wide on the eastern end of 
the island. There were three principal 
towns on the southern coast—Guanta- 
namo, Santiago, and Manzanillo—while on 
the northern coast were Baracoa and 
Sagua de Tanamo. Located in the interior 
was the town of Holguin. There were no 
railroad connections between these points 
and the narrow, unpaved roads were un- 
suitable for wheeled transport. The coast 
on either side of the mouth of the harbor 
at Santiago rose abruptly from the sea to 
varying heights, of from 150 to 250 feet. 









gia, as Assistant Transportation Officer. 
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Beyond the shoreline the terrain was hilly 
and farther inland was a low range of 
mountains. 


Enemy Disposition 

There were 36,580 Spanish troops in 
the Province, disposed as follows: 9,430 in 
and around Santiago and another 2,666 at 
points within 25 miles of the city, 5,992 
at Guantanamo, 8,668 at Manzanillo, 8,- 
362 at Holguin, 742 at Baracoa, and 720 
at Sagua de Tanamo. All of these forces 
were under the command of General Ar- 
senio Linares—except for the division at 
Holguin. From the reports submitted by 
the Cubans and Americans serving with 
the insurgents, these strengths and dispo- 
sitions were known to General Shafter. 
However, he assumed that the Spanish 
would concentrate their forces at Santiago 
since it was obvious that the enemy fleet 
was the principal objective. 

At the conference Admiral Sampson in- 
sisted that the Army storm the enemy po- 
sitions at the mouth of the harbor and 
seize the shore batteries at Morro Castle 
and Sacapa. This would enable the Navy 
to clear the mines and permit the fleet 
to enter the harbor and engage the enemy. 
General Shafter protested stubbornly that 
such a plan could not succeed. If at- 
tempted, the landing forces would be sep- 
arated by the harbor mouth and exposed 
to attacks on their flanks by the Spanish 
troops deployed along the coast. Shafter 
had previously decided to land east of the 
city and only delayed the selection of the 
exact location until he could confer with 
Garcia. It was finally agreed to land at 
Daiquiri, a small village 20 miles east of 
the city. (See Figure 2.) 


Landing Operations 
On the morning of 22 June, the Navy 
shelled Daiquiri, Siboney, Aguadores, and 
Cabanas. The transports carrying the 1st 
Division anchored off Cabanas, west of 
the harbor, and simulated landing while 
a small Cuban force made a demonstration 
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on shore. Supported by the bombardment, 
the remainder of the transports ap- 
proached Daiquiri. 

The small beach with jutting rocks on 
either side was very inadequate and the 
tiny iron pier that extended into the 
water at this point could only accommo- 
date two lifeboats at one time. Assisted by 
the sailors of the fleet, the troops be- 
gan to debark. Each man was ordered to 
carry a blanket roll containing shelter 
half and poncho, 3 days’ rations, and 100 


‘rounds of ammunition. The animals pre- 


sented the most difficult problem because 
of the lack of berthing facilities. The only 
way to get them ashore was to push them 
into the water and let them swim. In spite 
of the difficulties, only two soldiers lost 
their lives, and by dark over 6,000 men 
were ashore. The enemy, who was in the 
area in considerable strength, made no 
effort to oppose the landing and withdrew 
toward Siboney. 

General Lawton—commanding the 2d 
Division—was ordered to advance toward 
Santiago and take up defensive positions 
to protect the landing. He advanced 
slowly, unable to put out flankers because 
of the thick jungle, but by morning his 
1st and 2d Brigades occupied Siboney. 

With Siboney secured, Shafter directed 
the 1st Division to debark at this point. 
Although he had not come ashore himself, 
he ordered the 2d Division with Bates’ 
Independent Brigade in reserve, to de- 
ploy as a covering force. He further as- 
sumed that the Cavalry Division which 
was debarking at Daiquiri would occupy 
a position in rear along the road between 
Daiquiri and Siboney. 

Throughout 23 June, the Cubans en- 
gaged the Spanish rear guard without suc- 
cess. In the afternoon, General Wheeler 
—a former Confederate general who com- 
manded the Cavalry Division—went for- 
ward to consult with the Cuban com- 
mander. When he learned that the Spanish 
were organizing the high ground at 
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uneventiul and the weather perfect. A 


Las Guasimas, which lay astride the 
main road to the city, he ordered one of 
his brigades under General Young to move 
forward. By midnight it reached Siboney. 

General Shafter’s written orders were 
addressed to “Brigadier General H. W. 
Lawton, U. S. V., or the senior officer at 
the front.” Actually, General Wheeler was 


varying heights of from 150 to 250 feet. 
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United States Volunteer Cavalry Regi- 
ment, consisting of eight troops, took the 
trail. Young’s plan was to advance in 
two columns to within a half mile of the 
enemy, then deploy and join the forces in 
the center. The Regulars were to fix the 
enemy while the volunteers turned their 
flank. An hour later, General Young’s 
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the senior and he assumed command. Gen- 
eral Young requested permission to make 
a reconnaissance in force and, although 
Wheeler was fully aware that his mission 
was to protect the landings, he gave his 
consent. 

At 0600 on 24 June, the cavalry began 
its advance. There were two routes to the 
enemy position; one along the main road 
to Santiago and the other a trail between 
the highway and the coast which joined 
the road in rear of the Spanish positions 
at the village of Sevilla. (See Figure 3.) 
General Young with four troops each of 
the 1st and 10th United States Cavalry 
Regiments with four Hotchkiss guns ad- 
vanced along the road, while the ist 
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point located the Spanish and he deployed 
but delayed his attack until the other 
column, which had the more difficult route, 
could move up. While he waited, General 
Wheeler came forward and approved his 
plan. 

Young ordered the attack and the en- 
emy’s first volley hit three officers and five 
men. The fire increased on both sides as 
the Americans moved forward, forcing 
their way through the thick underbrush 
and an_ occasional wire entanglement. 
Control was soon lost but the troopers 
resolutely continued their advance. 

In the meantime, the volunteer regiment 
was hurrying forward under the command 
of Lieutenant Colonel Leonard Wood, a 
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distinguished soldier who, in 1910, became 
Chief of Staff of the Army. Wood set such 
a fast pace that about 50 men dropped 
from the heat. As soon as the enemy was 
located, he deployed five troops without 
being detected. He then discovered that 
the Spanish line extended beyond his left 
flank and he quickly committed two more 
troops. The enemy began firing by volleys 
from concealed positions and although the 
regiment had had only 3 weeks’ training 
at Tampa, it did not falter. Wood was 
an inspiring leader and he moved back 
and forth along his line urging the men 
forward. 

The two lines joined just below the 
heights. Troops A of the 10th United 
States Cavalry Regiment and B of the 
Ist United States Cavalry Regiment 
reached the high ground first, only to be 
followed by the entire force. The Spanish 
withdrew hurriedly, leaving some of their 
equipment and 39 dead. Pursuit was im- 
possible since 14 of the 16 troops had been 
engaged. A few minutes later, three troops 
of the 9th United States Cavalry Regi- 
ment arrived and were ordered forward 
as outposts. 

The flight of the Spanish was com- 
pletely unwarranted since they occupied 
the best defensive terrain between the 
city and the Americans—and they out- 
numbered Young’s force of 950 by at least 
two to one. However, General Linares was 
fearful that the Americans would land at 
Aguadores and cut his lines of communi- 
cation and attack him in the rear. 

Although not one of the 55 correspon- 
dents who accompanied the expedition 
was present at Las Guasimas and most 
of them had no knowledge of military op- 
erations, the early reports which appeared 
in the American: press claimed that 
Wheeler had been ambushed and that he 
had advanced in direct disobedience of 
orders. Shafter publicly congratulated 
Wheeler but ordered him not to attack 
again. He was to move nearer to Santi- 
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ago and dispose the troops in the most 
favorable positions. 

The corps commander decided that he 
would have to have 10 days of supplies 
ashore before he could undertake an of- 
fensive. Since this appeared to be his 
major problem, he remained on shipboard 
to supervise the discharge of troops, sup- 
plies, and equipment. There were many 
complications; the surf, the lack of piers 
and lighters, and an unco-operative atti- 
tude on the part of the civilian transport 
captains who insisted on remaining from 
3 to 20 miles offshore. 


Traffic 


It was originally planned to allocate 
wagons and pack trains to each of the 
three divisions and one or two wagons to 
each of the separate units, leaving the 
remainder to form an ammunition train 
and a corps train. This arrangement soon 
proved unsatisfactory because of the lack 
of roads and the one single-lane, unpaved 
highway soon became clogged with ani- 
mals and vehicles trying to move in both 
directions. When informed of this, Shaf- 
ter assigned only two pack ‘trains to each 
division and placed all of the wagons and 
remaining trains under one officer. To 
further relieve the congestion, empty 
wagons moved to the beaches only during 
the morning, while loaded wagons re- 
turned to the front in the afternoon. The 
Independent Brigade was immediately put 
to work maintaining the highway and cut- 
ting new trails. 

Having withdrawn his forces from con- 
tact, General Linares immediately pro- 
ceeded to organize the defenses of the 
city and deployed his troops in a line, 
30 miles long, extending from Punta Ca- 
brera on the west of the harbor to Agua- 
dores on the east. His forces, at the time, 
numbered 10,429, including 1,000 sailors 
from the fleet. About 3,000 men were 
placed east and northeast of Santiago to 
block the most probable avenue of ap- 
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proach while 2,000, mostly volunteers and 
firemen, remained within the city. Over 
800 troops were required to garrison the 
forts at the mouth of the harbor. Two 
bands of barbed wire were constructed 
along the entire perimeter and 10 block- 
houses commanded the approaches to the 
east and northeast. 


The Enemy Situation 
On 26 June, the Spanish commander is- 
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barked from the fleet, will assist us. Vol- 
unteers and firemen will take part in the 
task of repulsing and defeating the ene- 
mies of Spain. The other division of the 
army corps is hastening toward us to re- 
inforce us. 

I make no recommendations, because I 
feel sure that all will vie in the de- 
fense of their posts with firmness and 
reserve; but I will say that those as- 
signed to any position, be it in the pre- 
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sued an order to his forces which read in 
part: 


The enemy has already landed his troops 
and proposes to take the city of Santiago. 
rhe encounter is at hand and it will take 
place under equal conditions. Your mili- 
‘ary virtues and your valor are the best 
suarantee of success. Let us defend the 
right, ignored and trampled upon by the 
Americans, who have united themselves 
with the Cuban rebels. The nation and 
the Army look to us. 

More than a thousand sailors, disem- 


cincts of the city or at the foremost points, 
must stand firm at any cost, without vacil- 
lation, without thinking of retreating, but 
only of saving the honor of our arms. 

I shall comply with my duties, and, in 
conclusion, I say with all, Long Live 
Spain. 


On this same day, Shafter wrote to 
Admiral Sampson that he would attack 
“without fail” on 28 June. And then, al- 
most immediately, he changed his mind 
and decided to wait until all of General 
Duffield’s Brigade of 4,000 men, which was 
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beginning to arrive from the mainland, 
could come ashore. Two days later, he was 
informed that General Pando was march- 
ing from Manzanillo with 8,000 Regular 
Spanish troops—supplies and cattle—and 
would reach Santiago in 5 days. Shafter 
moved his headquarters ashore at once, 
requested the Cubans to occupy positions 
west of the city with a force of 3,000 to 
block the enemy reinforcements, and made 
preparations to attack at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 


American Tactics 


On the morning of 30 June, General 
Shafter made a personal reconnaissance 
of the front, following which he assem- 
bled his staff and the division and brigade 
commanders. The road from Siboney to 
Santiago was the best avenue of approach 
into the enemy position. However, about 
2 miles north of the highway was the little 
town of El Caney which, it was reliably 
reported, was held by 500 Spanish Regu- 
lars and guerrillas under General Vara 
del Rey. Since El Caney lay astride the 
only road to Guantanamo, which was gar- 
risoned by 6,000 of the enemy capable of 
reinforcing Santiago at any time, it was 
unanimously decided that it must be taken 
before any advance could be made against 
the main defenses of the city. 


General Lawton—commander of the 2d 
Division, who had personally reconnoi- 
tered El Caney—assured the corps com- 
mander that the small force in the town 
could be destroyed in 2 hours. This was 
further corroborated by General Wheeler 
who on two previous occasions had re- 
quested permission to attack the town. 

General Shafter considered the situa- 
tion and announced his decision—V Corps 
would attack the following morning along 
the Siboney-Santiago road with three di- 
visions abreast, the 2d Division on the 
right, the Cavalry Division in the center, 
and the ist Division on the left, and the 
Independent Brigade in reserve. Simul- 
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taneously, Duffield’s Brigade would make 
a demonstration along the coast against 
the enemy at Aguadores. However, before 
the general advance, the 2d _ Division 
would destroy the enemy at El Caney and 
then swing into position on the right 
flank. The other two divisions would move 
into the attack position but would delay 
the assault until 1000—by which time the 
2d Division should be on line. 

After dark on 30 June, the three bri- 
gades of the 2d Division, without lights, 
forbidden to smoke, and dispensing with 
bugle calls, moved to the north to the 
outskirts of El Caney. A battery of guns, 
commanded by Captain Capron, was in 
support and emplaced about 1 mile south 
of the town. 

The defenses of El Caney consisted of 
four blockhouses—three southwest of the 
town, one on the north—and a small stone 
fort, situated on a little knoll, to the 
southeast. Rifle pits had been dug around 
these strongpoints and the walls of the 
village church had been pierced with small 
apertures for riflemen. In addition, sharp- 
shooters were located in the houses and 
the tops of tall trees. 

The 2d Division was stirring before 
daylight and after a hurried breakfast 
of hardtack and cold water, began its 
advance about 0430. The ist Brigade— 
commanded by Brigadier General A. R. 
Chaffee, and comprising the 12th, 7th, and 
17th United States Infantry Regiments— 
moved to the east of El Caney and formed 
a line 600 to 800 yards from the fort. At 
the same time, Brigadier General Lud- 
low’s Brigade—the 2d, consisting of the 
8th and 22d United States Infantry Regi- 
ments and the 2d Massachusetts Infantry 
Regiment—moved west and took a posi- 
tion across the El Caney-Santiago road 
to block the enemy’s only avenue of with- 
drawal. The 3d Brigade, under Colonel 
Evan Miles, remained south of the town, 
in division reserve—with two regiments, 
the 4th and 25th United States Infantry 
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Regiments, in line—while the 1st United 
States Infantry Regiment remained in the 
rear to protect the artillery. 

At 0630, Capron’s battery opened fire 
but with little effect because of the ex- 
treme range. The list and 2d Brigades 
began to advance but were confronted with 
very heavy rifle fire from the enemy who 
apparently had been expecting the attack. 
The Spanish fired by volleys—rising in 
their trenches in a body, firing, and drop- 
ping from sight. 

About 1000, the Independent Brigade, 
which was in corps reserve, arrived at a 
point south of the town, having been or- 
dered forward by the corps commander in 
order that the division reserve might be 
committed. The Spanish fire never slack- 
ened and little progress was made. The 
wire entanglements also obstructed the 
advance and Colonel Haskell—command- 
ing the 17th United States Infantry Reg- 
iment—was mortally wounded while di- 
recting the cutting of the wire. Later, two 
men of the 12th United States Infantry 
Regiment volunteered to try and succeeded 
in breaching the wire in several places. 

At 1300, the two regiments of the 3d 
Brigade, which had been in division re- 
serve, were ordered to attack the fort 
from the south. A few moments later, the 
Independent Brigade was also committed. 
His infantry pinned to the ground, Gen- 
eral Lawton ordered Capron to displace 
his guns forward. This was done and at 
1,000 yards the artillery fire was more 
effective. 

Chaffee—in spite of his losses—was 
urging his brigade forward while Ludlow 
on the west was having some success 
against the blockhouses. However, he had 
been obliged to direct the 2d Massachu- 

setts Infantry Regiment to cease firing 
because they—like all volunteer regiments 
except the 1st Volunteer Cavalry Regi- 
ment—were armed with old Springfield 
rifles which used black powder and the 
smoke revealed their position. 
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General Shafter was becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed. Unable to delay the attack 
against the principal Spanish defenses, 
he was now fighting in two directions 
and had committed the corps reserve. 
He sent a frantic message to Lawton, “I 
would not bother with the little block- 
houses. They can’t harm us. Bates’ Bri- 
gade and your division and Garcia should 
move on the right of the line going on 
Sevilla road. Line is now hotly engaged.” 

Unfortunately, Lawton could not com- 
ply with the order. He, too, was “hotly 
engaged” and after several hours of fight- 
ing had accomplished very little. 

By midafternoon, the artillery finally 
succeeded in making some direct hits on 
the fort. General Chaffee immediately or- 
dered the 12th United States Infantry 
Regiment to advance and as they moved 
up the long slope, the other regiments to 
the south leaped to their feet and joined 
in the assault. The fort was quickly over- 
run and two men of the 12th signaled the 
success by climbing to the roof and wav- 
ing the national and regimental colors. 

The enemy was still in possession of 
the blockhouses and the town, and so the 
fight continued. By 1700, all resistance 
had ceased. A small number of the enemy 
managed to escape along a jungle trail 
but the remainder were either casualties 
or captured. 

General Lawton had had under his com- 
mand about 6,500 troops and his losses 
were 81 killed and 360 wounded, the 7th 
Infantry Regiment alone losing 132 offi- 
cers and men. The Spanish lost 235—in- 
cluding General Vara del Rey and his 
two sons—and 120 captured. 


New Developments 


The remainder of V Corps was also busy 
that first day of July. By daybreak, a long 
column stretched from El Pozo back along 
the Siboney-Santiago road; the Cavalry 
Division in the lead, followed by the ist 
Division. Not a leaf stirred on that hot, 
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sultry morning as the dismounted troop- 
ers moved slowly along the narrow road. 

The tropical climate was already be- 
ginning to affect the Americans; General 
Shafter was too ill to move and remained 
in the vicinity of his headquarters through- 
out the day, sending his aide, Lieutenant 
Miley, forward to observe for him. Gen- 
erals Wheeler and Young were also sick, 
and General Sumner was in command of 
the Cavalry Division with Colonels Car- 
roll and Wood. commanding the ist and 
2d Brigades, respectively. 

General Linares, having ascertained 
that the Americans were massing in front 
of San Juan Heights, established his com- 
mand post a half mile in rear of his front 
lines and reinforced his position with two 
additional companies and two rapid-fire 
Krupp guns. 

During the preceding night, Grimes’ 
battery had moved into position on El 
Pozo Heights with orders not to fire un- 
til Lawton—at El Caney—was actually 
engaged. At 0800, Grimes opened fire at 
a range of 2,600 yards. The black powder 
immediately created a cloud of smoke over 
the battery and an artillery duel ensued 
for the next three-quarters of an hour. 

During this period, the leading ele- 
ment of the Cavalry Division—the 9th 
Regiment—had reached the ford over the 
Aguadores River which was about 1,200 
yards from the blockhouse on San Juan 
Hill. Hemmed in on either side by the 
thick jungle, the troops waited patiently, 
their officers unable to observe anything 
to the front or flanks. 

Earlier in the morning, a captive bal- 
loon had been raised at El Pozo, carrying 
Colonel Derby—the corps engineer—and 
Lieutenant Colonel Maxfield—the signal 
officer. Colonel Derby was dissatisfied 
with his location and ordered the men 
holding the ropes to move down the road 
to the ford where he planned to ascend 
to a height of 1,000 feet. As the balloon 
moved slowly along, it presented a very 
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challenging target and the Spanish opened 
fire with rifles and artillery, inflicting cas- 
ualties among the troops on the road be- 
low. The balloon was hit when it was in 
the vicinity of the ford. 

The balloon incident caused considera- 
ble comment that morning and for years 
after the war. However, it did enable 
Colonel Derby to make a very valuable 
discovery. Before descending, he observed 
a trail, leading from the road to the left 
and on to the river, which had previously 
been unnoticed. 

The Spanish defenses east of the city 
consisted of three lines of entrench- 
ments, the foremost of which extended 
along a series of hills known as San Juan 
Heights. (See Figure 4.) In the center 
was San Juan Hill with a blockhouse on 
its summit that commanded all approaches 
to the position. About 600 yards in front 
of the heights, separated by a valley with 
a small lake, was a little knob known as 
Kettle Hill. There was a red-roofed farm- 
house on top of the hill and the Spanish 
had fortified the crest and constructed 
some entanglements on the forward slope. 
The Siboney-Santiago road passed south 
of Kettle Hill and then up and over San 
Juan Hill. 

The San Juan River—which flowed 
from north to south to the sea—formed a 
natural obstacle in front of San Juan 
Heights. The area between the river and 
the heights was open and offered neither 
cover nor concealment. The Aguadores 
River which followed a course parallel to 
the highway, on the north, flowed into the 
San Juan River just below the blockhouse. 

To avoid the fire that was enfilading 
the road, the cavalry forded the Aguadores 
River and deployed to the right. As the 
regiments moved into the open, the Span- 
ish shifted their fire. and the troopers 


hastily took cover along a sunken road , 


in front of Kettle Hill. 
General Kent—commanding the 1st Di- 
vision—ordered his 1st and 2d Brigades 
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to move forward along the road, while the 
3d Brigade was to advance over the newly 
discovered trail and then deploy to the 
left. The 1st Brigade was led by the 71st 
New York Infantry Regiment which as 
soon as it came under fire, halted and be- 
gan to withdraw. The narrow road was 
soon clogged with men and all forward 
movement ceased until some of the divi- 





shot and command of the brigade fell to 
the next senior officer, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Ewers of the 9th United States Infan- 
try Regiment. 

It was now past. noon and the 2d Divi- 
sion had not appeared on the right of the 
line as planned—nor could it, for Lawton 
was still engaged at El Caney and pre- 
paring to commit his division reserve as 
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SAN JUAN 
BATTLEFIELD, CUBA 




















sion staff officers ordered the 71st off the 
road and into the bushes—thus permitting 
the units in the rear to continue the 
advance. 

Within a short time, the entire 1st 
Division had forded the San Juan River 
and formed in line below San Juan Hill. 
General Wikoff—commanding the 3d Bri- 
gade—was killed while supervising the 
movement and Lieutenant Colonel Worth 
f the 18th United States Infantry Regi- 
ment assumed command. Five minutes 
later, Worth was wounded and was suc- 
ceeded by Lieutentant Colonel Liscum of 
the 24th United States Infantry Regi- 
ment. Almost immediately, Liscum was 





well as the corps reserve. The 1st Divi- 
sion and the Cavalry Division now 
stretched in a long blue line beneath the 
heights and Lieutenant Miley sent this 
message to the commanding general: “The 
heights must be taken at all hazards. A 
retreat now would be a disastrous defeat.” 

To this note, Colonel McClernan—the 
corps adjutant general—replied: 


I have told General Shafter we are com- 
plying with his order for Kent and Sum- 
ner to fight all their men if they can do 
so to advantage. From present firing, I 
think Lawton is at it hard. Don’t let him 
fight alone. 
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General Wheeler, in spite of his illness, 
had come forward and when he read this 
message he ordered the Cavalry Division 
to attack. Sumner immediately directed 
the ist Brigade, supported by the 2d 
Brigade, to advance on Kettle Hill. Under 
heavy fire, the troopers moved forward 
and soon the two brigades became so in- 
termingled that the momentum of the at- 
tack was only maintained by the junior 
officers. In a wild charge, Kettle Hill 
was overrun by the 1st Squadron of the 
1st United States Cavalry Regiment, the 
9th United States Cavalry Regiment, and 
the 1st United States Volunteer Cavalry 
Regiment—commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. 


The remainder of the Cavalry Division, 
consisting of the 3d and 6th United 
States Cavalry Regiments and the other 
two squadrons of the 1st, swept to the left 
where they joined the 1st Division in the 
assault on San Juan Hill. 


The ist Division, on the left of the 
line, found itself confronted by six sep- 
arate strands of wire. An unnamed Cu- 
ban went forward and breached the wire 
with a machete and the 6th United States 
Infantry Regiment moved forward onto 
the field below the blockhouse where it 
opened fire. Within 10 minutes, one- 
fourth of the regiment were casualties 
and the remainder withdrew—carrying 
their dead and wounded. 

A short time later, three batteries of 
Gatling guns, under command of Lieuten- 
ant Parker, opened fire with immediate ef- 
fect. Lieutenant Ord, a staff officer, ran 
through the wire calling for volunteers. 
A few men followed and then, almost 
simultaneously, the 1st and 3d Brigades 
surged forward. At the same moment, 
that portion of the Cavalry Division which 
had passed to the left of Kettle Hill joined 
the advance. The line moved steadily up 
the long slope with General Hawkins in 
the lead, waving his hat and shouting, 
“Come on, come on!” 
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The artillery and Gatling guns _ in- 
creased their fire. Almost to the top, 
the line faltered and then moved on. The 
enemy leaped from their trenches and ran 
to the rear. The remainder of the Cav- 
alry, observing the action from Kettle 
Hill, immediately advanced and overran 
the positions on the right of the heights. 
The retreating Spanish soldiers halted at 
the second line of defenses and opened fire 
on the trenches they had just vacated. 

On the extreme left, General Pearson— 
commanding the 2d Brigade of the 1st Di- 
vision—ordered an advance and took the 
positions on the heights immediately to 
his front. 

The Americans holding the first line of 
Spanish defenses were exhausted. The 
senior officers gathered in little groups and 
asked anxiously, “Where is Lawton? 
Where is Bates?” Lieutenant Miley wrote 
another message to the commanding gen- 
eral, “Bates’ Brigade must be put in here 
at once. We need fresh men and .30-cali- 
ber ammunition to hold the hill. Urge 
everything forward.” 

It was an anxious period for General 
Wheeler; the Americans had suffered over 
1,000 casualties, the enemy was only 300 
yards away, and many men were drifting 
to the rear on the pretense of assisting 
the wounded. Some senior officers were 
recommending that the heights be aban- 
doned and a line established to the rear, 
but Wheeler stubbornly refused and di- 
rected the troops to dig in. After dark, 
three batteries were emplaced on San Juan 
Hill, although later they had to be moved 
to the rear. 

Bates’ Brigade, which had left El Ca- 
ney as soon as the fighting stopped, was 
hurrying toward the heights. They ar- 
rived at 0130 on the morning of 2 July 
and were placed on the extreme left of the 
line. Excluding a brief rest period on 
the preceding night, the two regiments 
had been marching and fighting for more 
than 30 hours. 
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At El Caney, General Lawton ordered 
his 2d Division to begin the movement to 
San Juan by the shortest route, the San- 
tiago-E] Caney road. It was dark before 
the tired troops were on the road and 
they had only proceeded a short distance 
when the head of the column was fired 
upon. Lawton halted and reported the 
circumstances to General Shafter. It was 
midnight before he received a reply, di- 
recting him to return to El Pozo and then 
take the main road to his position. It was 
noon before the entire division was in 
place on the right flank of the line—1 
day late. 

Rain fell intermittently throughout 
the day, swelling the streams and flood- 
ing the roads to such an extent that only 
the pack trains could get through. The 
Spanish fire was continuous but they did 
not counterattack. The Americans moved 
more artillery forward and also two newly 
arrived regiments, the 9th Massachusetts 
Infantry Regiment and the 34th Michigan 
Infantry Regiment. 

General Linares, the Spanish Com- 
mander, was wounded on the preceding 
day and he relinquished his command to 
General Toral. The situation within the 
city was critical—the water supply had 
been cut off, food was scarce, and the ex- 
pected reinforcements had not arrived. 
General Toral was obliged to move a num- 
ber of units from positions west of the 
harbor to the eastern defenses in order to 
replace the sailors who had been ordered 
by Admiral Cervera to return to their 
ships. 

On 2 July, the President and the Secre- 
tary of War waited anxiously. No word 
had been received from Shafter since 1 
July, when he stated, “We have carried 
their outerworks and are now in posses- 
sion of them.” On the other hand, the 
newspapers seemed well supplied with in- 
formation and carried stories that Shafter 
was critically ill, Wheeler was too sick to 
leave his tent, and numerous cases of yel- 
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low fever had appeared among the troops. 
On 3 July, Shafter informed the Secre- 
tary that he had the town “well invested 
on the north and east but with a very thin 
line.” And he added, “I am seriously con- 
sidering withdrawing about 5 miles.” 

The idea of a withdrawal was not en- 
tirely General Shafter’s. Several of his 
commanders had suggested shortening the 
supply lines and waiting for more rein- 
forcements before making the final assault 
on the city. The expected arrival of 
Pando and his 8,000 Spanish Regulars, as 
well as the presence of 6,000 enemy troops 
to the rear at Guantanamo, and another 
several thousand at Holguin, were men- 
tioned repeatedly. Shafter did not make 
a decision that morning but advised wait- 
ing 1 more day. Following the confer- 
ence, he sent a message to the Spanish 
Commander demanding the immediate sur- 
render of his forces and threatening to 
shell the city. 


Spanish Fleet Destroyed 


The surrender note was hardly on its 
way when the Spanish Fleet, the four 
cruisers in a column, followed by the two 
destroyers, raced out of the mouth of 
the harbor and turned to the west. The 
Americans were taken by surprise and it 
was some minutes before the ships, which 
lay in a huge semicircle outside the har- 
bor, were able to begin the pursuit. The 
Admiral himself was absent, having 
steamed to Siboney that morning to visit 
Shafter. 

The Spanish ships were not as fast as 
the world had been led to believe; the 
Americans gradually overtook them and 
as the distances decreased, both sides 
opened fire. In less than 4 hours, all six 
enemy ships were aground and burning or 
sunk, while the American Fleet suffered 
only minor damage and the loss of only 
one life. 

The destruction of the enemy fleet had 
an instantaneous effect on American mo- 
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rale which even the arrival of General Es- 
carie with 3,600 Spanish troops could not 
affect. This is the force that had been 
reported to be under General Pando and 
which the Cubans were supposed to pre- 
vent from entering the city. 

There was little military activity dur- 
ing the succeeding 2 weeks, although ad- 
ditional demands to surrender were sent 
to General Toral. At one point, the Span- 
ish threatened to fight their way to Hol- 
guin and then later attempted to obtain 
assurances that if they did surrender they 
would be permitted to retain their arms 
and would be returned to Spain. Each 
day of delay saw a decrease in American 
combat effectiveness—one man out of 
every two was either sick or recovering 
from malaria and, by 14 July, there were 
over 150 cases of yellow fever. Finally, 
on 17 July, General Toral surrendered all 
of the forces under his command—which 
totaled about 23,000. Of this number, 13,- 
000 were at Santiago and the rest scat- 
tered throughout the Province. The ca- 
pitulation had a far-reaching effect on the 
Spanish nation; there was no further 
fighting in Cuba and in less than 4 weeks 
the island of Puerto Rico was occupied by 
the Americans and all Spanish forces in 
the Philippines had surrendered. 


Lessons Learned 

The United States—which had waged a 
war in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury on a scale greater than any previous 
conflict in the history of the world—had 
quickly forgotton the magnitude of the 
problems involved in employing mass ar- 
mies. The brief and violent campaign at 
Santiago de Cuba clearly indicated: 

1. That a base of operations must pro- 
vide sufficient area, transportation, stor- 
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age, and port facilities to accommodate an 
amphibious force. 

2. Than an amphibious force must have 
an additional logistical and administra- 
tive headquarters to supervise the concen- 
tration, as well as the equipping, training, 
and embarkation. 

3. That in amphibious operations, de- 
tailed prior planning is essential to en- 
sure that equipment and supplies are dis- 
charged in the proper sequence to ensure 
that all units, upon debarkation, are cap- 
able of performing their mission. 

4. That an amphibious force must be 
accompanied by the necessary landing 
craft, of the proper type, to ensure the 
prompt debarkation of all troops, supplies, 
and equipment. 

Although General Shafter visualized a 
frontal attack with the 2d Division exe- 
cuting a turning movement on the right, 
the action actually resulted in an assault 
along a very restricted avenue of ap- 
proach. Furthermore, he committed his 
corps reserve to reinforce a failure, in- 
stead of withholding it until it could ex- 
ploit a success. Had Bates’ Brigade been 
available to attack the second line of Span- 
ish defenses upon the seizure of San 
Juan Heights, the city might have been 
invested on the night of 1 July. 

Secretary of War Alger paid tribute to 
V Corps when he wrote: 


That army drove Cervera from Santi- 
ago Harbor; forced the surrender of an 
entrenched enemy exceeding in numerical 
strength that of our own Army; secured 
control of the entire eastern portion of 
the island of Cuba; and acted as one of 
the most potent influences in causing the 
Kingdom of Spain to speedily sue for 
peace. 
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vee the Officer Is a Good Guy 


Lieutenant Commander Frederick C. Dyer 


United States Naval Reserve 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


an schooling, as the sociologists 
keep pointing out, provides only a part 
of our education. Movies, newspapers, 
magazines, radio, television, sports, con- 
versations, political campaigns, songs, 
and a thousand other things influence us 
more often and more effectively than do 
our classrooms. Powerful among these in- 
fluences are the popular novelists. They 
affect the literate classes directly, and 
then, through them and through being re- 
produced in movies and plays, they obtain 
a widening circle of influence among the 
multitudes. An obvious example is All 
Quiet on the Western Front and its pro- 
motion of pacifism. Dictators recognize 
this and have banned—and will ban— 
many novels in their time. 
Novels—adventure novels, social novels, 
antiwar novels—also affect the attitudes 
of the men in the citizen Army and Navy 
of our Democracy. While the Army and 
Navy are small and composed of profes- 
sionals, the total effect of the fiction styles 
is relatively weak. During times of emer- 
gency, however, when the Armed Forces 
double and quadruple, the Regulars are 
diluted by millions of men who bear the 
imprint of civilian milieus and who react 
with the currently popular attitudes. The 


armed services are forced to modify their 
ways of training and ordering men, and 
some of these modifications can be traced 
to the influence of the novelists. Officers 
have a particular interest in the recent 
war novels, for so many of them have 
amounted to diatribes against the “officer 
caste.” 

Fortunately for the officers a new trend 
can now be discerned. Mr. George Mc- 
Millen in a brilliant article in The New 
York Times * noted that in The Caine 
Mutiny: 

In a climactic speech after the trial of 
the Caine mutineers, Greenwald startles 
them—and the readers of war fiction—by 
defending that heretofore indefensible 
branch of the service known as The An- 
napolis Navy. They are fine people, 
Greenwald asserts. “Yes, even Queeg, poor 
sad guy, yes and most of them not sad 
at all fellows, a lot of them sharper boys 
than any of us (Reserves), don’t kid your- 
self, best men I’ve ever seen, you can’t 
be good in the Navy unless you're god- 
damn good.” 

Not only have the naval officers had 
this said for them, but, as Mr. McMillen 
points out, “John P. Marquand has come 
along quickly with a sympathetic portrait 
of a general officer in Melville Goodwin, 
U8. ai? 

Times change, and it is good to know 
that the officers—almost a tenth of the 


*““A Decade of War Novels: The Accent Has Been 
Political,” The New York Times Book Review, 9 
December 1951. 


Officers should seek the virtues of a true warrior, cultivate an ar- 
tistic, sensitive, and democratic mien, and hope that time and good 


faith will bring them the qualities admired by literary interpreters 
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military population—are coming into 
favor again. I doubt, however, that we 
can expect the glamorization of officers 
to become a major trend. 

Moreover, no matter how sympathetic 
the novels of the next few years are, we 
must remember that we will be sitting on 
top of 10 years of antiofficer novels. These 
past novels are being read at home by fu- 
ture inductees as well as by servicemen 
now on duty. (Those who do not read the 
novels will probably see their substance 
in the movie and television versions.) 

From the standpoint of military disci- 
pline and morale, what can be done? Ban 
all intellectuals from the Armed Forces? 
Pass a law forbidding a veteran to write 
a novel until he has been 10 years out of 
service? Promote all men with literary 
aspirations to the officer ranks? Subsi- 
dize the publication of a flood of pro- 
officer books? Include book reviews in the 
Armed Forces Talks to point out errors 
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in antiofficer books, or to subtly and not- 
so-subtly derogate them? 

One course does seem practical, although 
it is not worth much, I am afraid, against 
the past—and it might even mean the 
cultivation of various foolishness by the 
less sensible officers. This is the sugges- 
tion for officers to read the uncomplimen- 
tary passages of the books in question (or 
some researcher could make excerpts), 
then list the undesirable deeds and traits 
in detail, and use the list as a guide for 
proper officer conduct. At first sight this 
seems a logical course. But I recommend 
caution. Novelists, by definition, are 
clever purveyors of fiction; they are ex- 
pert describers of what does not exist; 
they are delineators of things-as-they-see- 
them and not necessarily of things as they 
really are. An officer should seek first 
the virtues of a true warrior, and hope 
that time and good faith will bring him 
the qualities agreeable to the literary in- 
terpreters of the scene. It is possible that 
the next batch of novelists will see things 
differently; and an officer could be left 
with all the wrong virtues too neatly cul- 
tivated. It would be unfortunate, indeed, 
if after cultivating an artistic, sensitive, 
and democratic mien, such as the present 
authors seem to admire, he found them 
later demanding officers of sterner stuff. 





We must ensure that the military profession still carries all the respect 


and prestige that has traditionally been accorded those who serve in our 


4% ‘nation’s Armed Forces. This, too, is the responsibility of all citizens. The 


men and women who wear our country’s uniform can be no better than the 
people from whom they draw their strength and support. Indifference to the 
welfare of our career soldiers can cause a serious decline in the quality of 
the leadership which is the essential in a well-balanced defense establishment. 


General Matthew B. Ridgway 





















ARMOR AND AIRBORNE AT ARNHEM 


Captain John C. Burney, Jr., Armor 
G3 Air Section, Eighth Army, Korea 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College —The Editor. 


‘Ves armies battled furiously on a 
600-mile front in the greatest conflict 
the world has ever known. One was re- 
treating to the security of strong terrain 
barriers and a fortified line. The other 
was about to gamble for lives, matériel, 
and even victory. 

The allies had planned the most ambi- 
tious and imaginative airborne operation 
in history for September 1944—Operation 
Market-Garden. Market-Garden was a dar- 
ing attempt to outflank the Wehrmacht’s 
Siegfried Line and strike deep into Ger- 
many. The allies faced a ruthless deter- 
mined enemy—who was defending his 
homeland—a winter of mud, trenchfoot, 
and death. Market-Garden was a gamble 
which could win World War II in 1944. 

The plan was daring and aggressive. 
Three airborne divisions were to seize 
key objectives along a 60-mile route cross- 
ing six major waterways. The British 
XXX Corps, spearheaded by the Guards 
Armored Division, was to conduct the 
breakthrough and exploit the successes of 
the airborne divisions. For the first time, 
the tactical mobility of armor and the 
strategic mobility of airborne were to be 
employed on the same team. On 17 Sep- 


tember 1944, the 101st Airborne Division 
dropped near Eindhoven and seized all 
key bridges in the vicinity. To the north, 
the 82d Airborne Division seized the dom- 
inant Groesbeek Heights and sped toward 
the vital bridges in that area. Still far- 
ther to the north, the British 1st Airborne 
Division jumped 6 miles west of Arnhem 
and launched attacks toward their objec- 
tive—the Arnhem Bridge crossing the 
Rhine. 

At the line of departure, the Guards 
Armored Division broke through the Ger- 
man defenses and approached the bridges 
seized by the 101st Airborne Division. All 
was progressing as planned. A successful 
exploitation of the North German plains 
seemed assured. 

A battalion of the 82d Airborne Divi- 
sion, attempting to capture the key Nij- 
megen Bridge, was stopped 400 yards from 
its objective by German self-propelled 
guns. At Arnhem, one battalion and one 
company of the British division reached 
the bridge, but the remainder of the Para- 
chute Brigade was halted by attacks 
strongly supported by armor. A 57-mm 
towed antitank gun was knocked out while 
the crew was detaching the weapon from 
its prime mover. While the battalion at 
the bridge was desperately clinging to its 
foothold, the 1st Air Landing Brigade was 
held at the landing zone by enemy tanks. 
The more mobile German units were re- 
acting swiftly and aggressively. 

Back at Nijmegen, the bridge was finally 


Operation Market-Garden failed because of enemy armor. More than 10 
years after our failure at Arnhem, we still have no air-transportable 


antitank vehicle which can accompany airborne troops into the airhead 
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taken on D plus 3 with the support of 
British tanks; and the Guards Armored 
Division pushed through the 82d Airborne 
Division toward their embattled troops at 
Arnhem. At this critical moment, the 
Wehrmacht’s 107th Panzer Brigade—with 
approximately 35 tanks—attacked the 
flanks of the penetration held by the 101st 
Airborne Division. The Guards Armored 
Division was forced to send units south 
to clear their supply route. The battle 
to hold open the quickly won corridor 
lasted from D plus 6 until D plus 9, and 
the advance to Arnhem was delayed while 
forces there were struggling to gain con- 
trol of the bridge. 

The battalion at the Arnhem Bridge was 
virtually annihilated by tanks and self- 
propelled guns. The remainder of the 
Parachute Brigade—four battalions—was 
reduced to 200 men who were pushed back 
to their landing zone. The Polish Bri- 
gade was committed, but to no avail. 

German armor—opposed by no really 
effective antitank weapons—took its toll. 
The 4th Dorsetshire Regiment was com- 
mitted to assist the evacuation of the air- 
borne troops, and on D plus 9, the survi- 
vors of the three units, 2,400 strong, were 
ferried to the south side of the Rhine. 
The attempt to seize the last barrier to 
an effective exploitation was abandoned. 

What would the result of Operation 
Market-Garden have been if those airborne 
units had been equipped with a self-pro- 
pelled, highly mobile antitank weapon 
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that could have been delivered by para- 
chute? Would the battalion of the 82d 
Airborne Division have been held for 3 
days before the Nijmegen Bridge by self- 
propelled guns? Would the British 1st 
Airborne Division have been defeated in 
their efforts to secure the bridge at Arn- 
hem by attacks strongly supported by ar- 
mor? Would the advance of the Guards 
Armored Division have been delayed 3 
days by attacks by German armor? 

Had the allied airborne troops been 
armed with a potent weapon with which 
to destroy enemy armor, the defeat of 
Germany might have occurred in 1944— 
with enormous savings of lives and maté- 
riel. This fact is strongly supported by 
General Guenther Blumentritt’s descrip- 
tion of the situation confronting the 
Wehrmacht, in the fall of 1944, in his 
book, Von Rundstedt, the Soldier and the 
Man. Von Rundstedt’s forces, greatly dis- 
organized by General George S. Patton’s 
dash through France, were on the brink 
of defeat and were sorely in need of re- 
organization. Von Rundstedt was afforded 
the time he required by General Patton’s 
halt at the end of overextended supply 
lines and the failure of Market-Garden. 


A Proposal 


Today—more than 10 years after this 
striking revelation of the vulnerability of 
airborne units to attacks by enemy armor 
—our airborne divisions must rely on re- 
coilless rifles and rocket launchers as the 
only antitank weapons which can accom- 
pany assault units into airheads. The di- 
vision’s primary antitank weapon—the 
medium tank—cannot join assault units 
until the ground or sea link-up. 

In view of this deficiency light mobile 
antitank guns should replace the tanks of 
the airborne division, and employ the 
tanks thus released in armored formations 
which could be used to exploit airborne 
successes. 

Before the advantages and disadvan- 
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tages of such a change are considered, the 
type of vehicle proposed as a substitute 
for the tank should be clearly defined. A 
satisfactory replacement would be a fully 
tracked, highly mobile carriage having a 
ground pressure of approximately 3 
pounds per square inch. It should weigh 
18,000 pounds or less and would carry 4 
to % inch armor plate. The primary ar- 
mament would consist of a 105-mm re- 
coilless rifle or a gun of equivalent or 
greater effectiveness. A_ high-velocity 
gun, such as the 90-mm 7-119, would be 
preferable even if armor plate were sac- 
rificed to meet the weight requirement. 


A maximum weight limit of 18,000 
pounds for the weapon described above has 
been made possible by technological ad- 
vancements in the fields of metal, engines, 
and guns. Several weapons in this cate- 
gory utilizing recoilless and conventional 
armament are already in advance stages 
of development. If emphasis were placed 
on airborne’s need for such a weapon, the 
production of even more satisfactory ve- 
hicles should be possible by our progres- 
sive automotive industry. 


The development of lightweight vehicles 
and guns has merged with the development 
of heavy drop techniques to permit the 
delivery by parachute of the antitank 
weapon required by the airborne division. 
Equipment weighing as much as 18,000 
pounds has been dropped from our stand- 
ard troop carrier airplane—the C-119. In 
Exercise Test Drop—conducted at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina, in January 1953— 
10 C-119s delivered a like number of 
very heavy pieces of equipment including 
15,000-pound road graders, 17,000-pound 
tractors with front loaders, and 18,000- 
pound bulldozers. Seeing these huge items 
of equipment drifting slowly earthward 
vhile billowing canopies filled the sky 
vas awe inspiring—it was a glimpse into 
the future. In the not too distant future 

he Lockheed C-130 airplane will further 
inerease airborne’s heavy-drop capabili- 


ties. There are also under development 
better aerial delivery platforms and more 
reliable disconnects which will make par- 
achute delivery more efficient and result 
in less damage to equipment. 


Advancements in airborne equipment 
and techniques are erasing the objection 
to the employment of an expensive air- 
plane to deliver each antitank vehicle. 
Troop carrier airplanes will be able to de- 
liver more loads to the airhead because 
of the higher cruising speeds being at- 
tained by new aircraft. Assault aircraft 
which can land safely with a cargo load 
of 18,000 pounds on unimproved terrain 
should soon be available. In the more dis- 
tant future will be huge cargo helicopters 
which, by the use of sling attachments, 
can rapidly secure heavy items of equip- 
ment and deliver them to the airhead with- 
out damage. 


The air landing of equipment is far 
more efficient than delivery by parachute. 
However, when rough terrain prohibits 
landings, parachute delivery can be made 
more effective by the recently perfected 
technique of jumping from the rear of 
troop carrier aircraft with the clamshell 
doors removed. This technique permits 
crewmen of self-propelled antitank guns 
to travel to the airhead in the same air- 
craft as their equipment and to jump im- 
mediately after their vehicles plunge 
earthward. Thus, there will be small 
chance of hazardous dispersion of crews 
and their weapons on the ground, and an- 
titank defenses will be ready for action 
in the minimum amount of time. Certainly 
the airborne division’s primary antitank 
weapon deserves a far greater priority 
for delivery into the airhead than the 
2%-ton trucks, bulldozers, scrapers, and 
graders which now warrant delivery by 
individual aircraft. 

These developments in airborne equip- 
ment and lightweight carriages and guns 
have rendered the organization of our 
present airborne division obsolete. For 
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its primary antitank defense, the division 
was presented with two tank battalions— 
a total of 140 medium tanks—at a time 
when no effective antitank vehicle could 
be delivered by parachute. Now that the 
situation has changed to permit airborne 
assault troops to have the weapon they 
require, we must keep pace with techno- 
logical progress and modify our organiza- 
tion accordingly. We cannot afford to be 
inflexible. 

The substitution of a light, mobile an- 
titank gun for the tanks of the airborne 
division would result in a far more po- 
tent organization. Most important, the 
division would have its primary antitank 
defense when it needs it most—for enemy 
armor constitutes the greatest threat to 
troops in an airhead. 

At present, airborne troops are denied 
the use of their chief defense against ar- 
mor until link-up is effected. Experienc- 
ing another “Arnhem” after an obvious 
lesson more than 10 years ago would be 
embarrassing indeed. 

Several additional advantages accrue 
through the use of a small, highly mobile 
weapon rather than the medium tank. The 
reduction in ground pressure—from 11 
pounds per square inch for the medium 
tank to 3 for its replacement—results in 
much greater trafficability, allowing in- 
fantrymen closer and more continuous fire 
support. The substitution of the lighter 
vehicle will decrease the present high gas 
requirement brought about by the T48 
tank, and the resultant requirement upon 
supply agencies. The ordnance company is 
overburdened and finds it virtually im- 
possible to give the two tank battalions 
of the airborne division the support. which 
they require. Their problem would be 
greatly reduced by the adoption of a ve- 
hicle with a far less complex gun and en- 
gine train. The use of this less complex 
weapon would simplify training problems 
for commanders and far less time would 
be required to train men in the mainte- 
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nance and use of the lighter vehicle. The 
reduced size and weight of the proposed 
replacement and its quieter engine and 
suspension system would also permit em- 
ployment with far greater secrecy than 
can be attained with the medium tank. All 
these factors combine to lessen the work- 
load of the airborne unit commander and 
allow him to concentrate more fully on the 
employment of his unit without the dis- 
tracting problems which result from the 
use of a heavy and complicated medium 
tank. 

A leading argument opposing the re- 
moval of tanks from the airborne division 
is that the suggested substitute is not as 
effective an antitank weapon as the tank 
itself. That is most certainly correct, 
for a light antitank vehicle with less 
fire control equipment, inferior armor 
protection, and probably shorter ranges 
is not as capable as the tank for seeking 
out and destroying enemy armor. That the 
tank is the best antitank weapon is our 
Army’s doctrine, but in this policy we 
stand alone. Every other major world 
power uses self-propelled antitank guns 
where a tank destroyer is needed. This is 
primarily an economy measure, for those 
nations feel that they cannot afford to 


‘use as expensive and versatile a vehicle 


as the tank as an antitank weapon. How- 
ever, in the case of the airborne division, 
there is no choice; for troops in the air- 
head, it must be the self-propelled gun or 
nothing. 

The lighter self-propelled gun suffers 
further adverse criticism because of its 
lack of versatility and offensive capabil- 
ities. 

In this connection, it is well to remem- 
ber that the substituted weapon would 
possess limited offensive capabilities, the 
degree of which would depend upon the 
skill of our automotive and ordnance en- 
gineers and the effectiveness of the vehicl« 
finally standardized. 

It is not the intent to deprive the air- 
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In Exercise Test Drop—held at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, in 1953—40 C-119s dropped 


heavy engineer equipment ranging from 15,000 to 18,000 pounds. Above, a jeep being 
pulled from a C-119 during test of equipment drops. Below, a 17,000-pound bulldozer 
being loaded for a drop in Exercise Test Drop—Department of Defense photos. 
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borne division of the use of armor, for 
tanks can be attached as required. This 
practice is certainly progressive in that 
it adds flexibility to our organization and 
permits the commitment of expensive ar- 
mor where it can be most effective. A 
garage employs the same principle in mak- 
ing maximum use of its equipment. For 
example, each of the mechanics is not 
equipped with welding equipment in ad- 
dition to his basic tool set. However, if 
he is given a job requiring welding, the 
garage assigns him welding equipment. 
Upon completion of his task, the mechanic 
returns the equipment so that another may 
use it. The airborne division should have 
similar access to armor when the situa- 
tion requires. 


Those who oppose this plan will prob- 
ably say, “But if the airborne troops will 
fight as infantry most of the time, why 
is their problem different from that of 
any infantry division.” This was the case 
in World War II and, in view of our po- 
tential enemies’ numerical superiority, the 
same situation may exist in a future war. 
However, we should keep in mind that 
our current doctrine requires that we 
withdraw our airborne troops from con- 
tact as soon as they can be replaced by 
other troops. If this policy is implemented, 
airborne troops should spend most of their 
combat time in the airhead where tanks 
cannot be committed, and a still greater 
part of their time awaiting airborne mis- 
sions where it is not possible to employ 
their tanks. 

It appears logical, then, that airborne 
troops should have an antitank weapon 
they can use organically assigned, and at- 
tach the necessary armor when it is re- 
quired. 

The leading argument against attached 
armor is the fact that such attachments 
do not foster the teamwork desired within 
the tank-infantry team. Certainly organic 
assignment sponsors closer mutual under- 
standing and appreciation for the other 
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fellow’s capabilities and limitations. How- 
ever, this relationship would exist be- 
tween the airborne infantryman and his 
organic antitank weapons. In fact, team- 
work will be even more effective than that 
which can be attained with the two tank 
battalions in the current organization of 
the airborne division. These battalions are 
directly under division headquarters, and 
their companies are attached to regiments 
and rifle battalions. In training, tank com- 
panies and platoons have found themselves 
attached to different infantry units for 
each exercise. On the other hand, units 
equipped with a lighter self-propelled gun 
capable of being delivered by parachute 
could be organic to regiment or even bat- 
talion, ensuring the closest co-ordination 
between the infantry and their tank de- 
stroyers. As for teamwork with attached 
tanks, habitual attachment of the same 
units will enhance mutual understanding. 
As now equipped, airborne units can have 
teamwork with no antitank vehicle in an 
airhead. 


A great potential aid to the success of 
airborne operations lies in the advantages 
to airborne of strong, effective armored 
divisions, armored cavalry regiments, and 
separate tank battalions. The tank is a 
potent offensive weapon, and when em- 
ployed with armored infantry and self- 
propelled artillery is especially capable of 
conducting deep thrusts into enemy held 
territory to effect the quickest possible 
relief of troops in an airhead. Airborne 
troops are capable of effecting maximum 
surprise in dropping upon and seizing key 
terrain features deep in enemy territory; 
while armor, its success ensured by air- 
borne’s seizure of critical bridges and 
defiles, can rapidly conduct devastating 
exploitations of the disorganized enemy. 
Armor with its tactical or battlefield mo- 
bility and airborne with its strategic mo- 
bility make a natural team. Airborne 
units have everything to gain when teamed 
with a strong partner on tracks. 























Additional armored divisions or sepa- 
rate tank battalions assigned to corps, 
armies, or armored cavalry groups could 
employ most effectively the armor re- 
leased by the substitution of light, mobile 
antitank weapons for the tanks of the air- 
borne division. The 140 medium tanks of 
the airborne division are equivalent to 
two-thirds the medium tank strength of 
the armored division, where the medium 
tank is the basic weapon. In an ar- 
mored division, the tanks presently or- 
ganic to the airborne division could be 
employed in mass and with supporting 
arms of equal mobility. 

The fact that armor must be employed 
in mass to take full advantage of its of- 
fensive capabilities was most clearly dem- 
onstrated by Hitler’s invasion of France 
in 1940, when 2,200 German armored ve- 
hicles defeated 4,000 French armored ve- 
hicles, most of which were dispersed 
among their infantry divisions. 

The Panzer Divisions of General Heinz 
Guderian, the principal German champion 
for the organization of tanks in mass, 
overwhelmed the French formations in 
a rapid 220-mile dash through the enemy's 
rear to Dunkerque, where, held back by 
Hitler’s orders, disappointed Panzer lead- 
ers watched the evacuation of defeated 
British troops. But Guderian again set 
his machine in motion, broke through the 
Weygand Line, and swept a 240-mile path 
of destruction behind the Maginot Line 
to the borders of Switzerland. Ironically, 
a favorite textbook for many German ar- 
mored leaders had been General Charles 
de Gaulle’s The Army of the Future, in 
which De Gaulle, in 1934, had strongly ad- 
vocated the type of organization that was 
to conquer his native land in the amaz- 
ingly short period of 1 month. 

We must heed the lessons demonstrated 
by the fall of France as well as those of 
Arnhem and employ as much of our ar- 
mor as possible in mass, where full use 
can be made of the tank’s mobility and 
shock action. 


ARMOR AND AIRBORNE AT ARNHEM 
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Concentrating armor in massed forma- 
tions permits its use with supporting arms 
of equal mobility. To be most effective, 
tanks need armored infantry, which have 
full-tracked carriers and can advance 
with the tanks under overhead artillery 
fire. Only armored artillery has the mo- 
bility and flexibility to support the ad- 
vance of armor in rapidly moving situa- 
tions, and only armored engineers are 





An 18,000-pound tractor floating to earth. 


properly equipped to meet the needs of 
large numbers of tanks. 

Highly mobile teams such as these, 
strengthened by the replaced tanks of air- 
borne divisions, have the speed and force 
to reach distant airheads before lightly 
equipped parachutists are subjected to the 
full force of enémy attacks. 

Not only will airborne and armored or- 
ganizations become more potent by the 
substitution of a droppable vehicle for 
the tanks of the airborne divisions, but 
the entire Army will benefit. The air- 
borne division, corps, or army can be 
used against objectives otherwise avoided 
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because of the threat of enemy armor, for 
parachutists can have an organic tank 
destroyer in the airhead. With the relo- 
cation of the armor of airborne divisions, 
more of our Army’s tanks can be employed 
in terrain where armor can be most effec- 
tive and against objectives vulnerable to 
armor. In any large combat zone, some 
divisions will operate in poor tank coun- 
try. Tanks organic to these divisions will 
also operate in unfavorable terrain. On 
the other hand, if this armor were massed, 
it could be committed in the most advan- 
tageous terrain and against objectives 
consistent with the tank’s capabilities and 
limitations. Thus, it behooves us to use 
as many of our tanks as possible in larger 
armored organizations. 

Weigh carefully the facts. Assaulting 
airborne troops are, as they were more 
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than 10 years ago, extremely vulnerable to 
attacks by enemy armor. The 140 medium 
tanks of each airborne division are not 
placed where they can be used to their 
maximum advantage. If we desire more 
powerful airborne and armored formations 
and if we want a far more potent air- 
borne-armored team, then the adoption of 
a lightweight, highly mobile antitank ve- 
hicle for use in an airhead and the assign- 
ment of the tanks of the airborne division 
to armored divisions or separate tank bat- 
talions is mandatory. With the glaring 
failure of the first large airborne-armored 
team—Arnhem—before us, we must be 
flexible! We must keep step with the 
development of equipment! We must give 
parachutists the weapon they at last can 
have! We must make the airborne divi- 
sion—airborne! 





Among the most significant new developments are the tactical atomic 
weapons and guided missiles—both antiaircraft and surface-to-surface. There 
have been many other advances which, if less spectacular, have extensive im- 


plications in the conduct of modern war. I refer to the expanded use of heli- 
copters and light aviation, to improved communications, with emphasis on 
lightness and compactness, to new tanks, antitank weapons and artillery 
pieces, to progress in air transportability, and in the field of automotive 
transportation. 





General Charles L. Bolte 
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A Business Look at the Army 


Paul L. Davies 


President, Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation | oe 


This article is reprinted from the 
July-August 1954 HARVARD BUSI- 
NESS REVIEW. Copyright by the 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College. 

The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


\ \ HEN the President submitted pro- 
posals to Congress for reorganizing the 
Department of Defense, in April 1953, he 
commented: “Other improvements are 
badly needed in the Departments of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force.” And 
he reported that the Secretary of Defense 
was initiating studies of the internal or- 
ganization of the military departments. 
In substance, the President was saying: 
“Now that we have tidied up the pent- 
house, we must insure that the founda- 
tions of the Pentagon are in order.” 

The Army took the lead. On 24 August, 
Robert T. Stevens, Secretary of the Army, 
appointed an Advisory Committee on 
Army Organization. It was composed of 
four civilians and one officer: Harold 
Boeschenstein, President, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, Toledo, Ohio; Ir- 
ving A. Duffy, Vice President, Ford Motor 
Company, Dearborn, Michigan; C. Jared 
Ingersoll, Board Chairman, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Gulf Railway Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Lieutenant General 
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Lyman L. Lemnitzer, Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Army; and the author as 
chairman. 

The committee took its assignment se- 
riously. Between 18 September and 5 Jan- 
uary 1954, its members spent substan- 
tially half of their time in the Pentagon. 
They held hearings on 28 days, listened 
to and questioned 129 witnesses, and ex- 
amined reams of material assembled for 
consideration by their staff, which con- 
sisted of four members of the firm of 
McKinsey & Company, management con- 
sultants, and a competent group of Army 
officers. Subsequently they drew up a de- 
tailed report with concrete proposals and 
recommendations. 

That report—and the discussion it stim- 
ulated—highlight five basic problems 
which must be faced up to in each military 
department: 

1. What is the role of the secretary 
of a military department in the Depart- 
ment of Defense as it is developing? 

2. How shall the secretary of a mili- 
tary department delegate his authority 
among civilian and military subordinates? 

3. What is required to ensure effective 
civilian control? 

4. How can the secretary best organize 
his department to develop, train, and 
maintain an army ready for war, and si- 
multaneously see to the procuring, stor- 
ing, supplying, and warehousing of the 
vast quantities of matériel needed? 

5. Does the department’s organization 
fix responsibility and establish lines of 


Despite the vast size and the unique function of the Department of the 
Army, efficient management requires organizational structure and con- 


irol processes similar to those with which the businessman is familiar 
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accountability so clear as to ensure ef- 
ficient performance and responsible man- 
agement? 


Role of the Secretary 

There were those who argued in 1947, 
when the Department of Defense was or- 
ganized, that the jobs of secretary of each 
military department should be abandoned. 
Congress decided otherwise. It made clear 
its desire that each military department 
be maintained as a separate and rela- 
tively autonomous unit and that each sec- 
retary, while entirely responsible to the 
Secretary of Defense, be held fully re- 
sponsible for the affairs of his own de- 
partment. Thus, the Army Organization 
Act of 1950 clearly makes the Secretary 
of the Army responsible for all Army af- 
fairs; for everything done in his depart- 
ment. 

In 1953, again, the Rockefeller Commit- 
tee—appointed by Secretary of Defense 
Wilson to recommend changes in the basic 
organization and procedures of the De- 
partment of Defense—recommended that 
authority for military operations should 
be decentralized. The President stated 
his approval and the Secretary of Defense 
avowed his intention of delegating author- 
ity to the secretaries of the military de- 
partments. 


Need for Authority 
There is no doubt about the good in- 


tentions of decentralizing responsibility 
among the three departments, but the Ad- 
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visory Committee on Army Organization 
—after studying the Army’s operations 
—soon became concerned with the ques- 
tion: Has the Secretary of the Army ade- 
quate authority to manage the Army’s far- 
flung operations? Is his formal authority 
reinforced by the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the development of the basic pol- 
icies and decisions that determine how the 
more than 2 million persons that make up 
the Army Establishment, and expendi- 
tures approximating 10 billion dollars to 
15 billion dollars a year, shall be utilized? 
The Secretary of the Army is, in effect, 
the president of a major subsidiary of a 
huge enterprise subject at all times to 
the direction of the president of the par- 
ent company. In this instance, his re- 
sponsibility encompasses a great variety 
of military judgments affecting human 
lives as well as vast procurement, supply, 
and financial tasks. At stake is the abil- 
ity of the armed services to respond 
quickly to the leadership of the Secretary 
of Defense (such response will have to be 
quicker in future emergencies than was 
ever necessary before) and to operate ef- 
ficiently within the policies and day-to-day 
guidance of the Department of Defense. 


Our committee found that, unlike his 
industrial analogue, the president of this 
major subsidiary was not often permitted 
to participate in the discussions of the 
board of directors and the top manage- 
ment—the National Security Council and 
the Secretary and Deputy Secretary of 
Defense—by whom policies affecting his 
enterprise were considered and determined. 


Hence, the committee urged that the 
three secretaries of the military depart- 
ments—for the same problem applies to 
the Navy and Air Force too—be invited 
regularly to sit in, as observers, at meet- 
ings of the National Security Council, 
and that they participate actively with 
the Secretary and Deputy Secretary of 
Defense in the formulation of basic de- 
fense policies. It is sound and prevailing 
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business practice to make sure that prin- 
cipal operating executives participate 
fully in the determination of basic poli- 
cies; if the military secretaries are to 
be the responsible executives of their de- 
partments, that same practice is essential. 


Dilution and Bypassing 


Our committee also became concerned 
about another question. The real author- 
ity of the Secretary of the Army to run 
his department depends, in part, on the 
role that is played by nine Assistant Sec- 
retaries of Defense, whose positions were 
established in early 1953. Was there dan- 
ger, as some feared, that these assistant 
secretaries would become, in effect, op- 
erating officials circumventing the author- 
ity of the secretary of each military de- 
partment? (The same query applies to 
the General Counsel of the Department of 
Defense—likewise a new position in 1953.) 

The committee was assured that the Sec- 
retary of Defense intends to limit the 
activities of his assistant secretaries to 
policy formulation and to assisting him 
in managing the Department of Defense. 
It was emphasized that the assistant sec- 
retaries are not in the direct command 
line from the Secretary and Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense to the military secre- 
taries, and that the only channel for 
issuing instructions is from those two of- 
ficials to the Secretary of the Army. 

However, in a number of instances: the 
committee observed that this was not 
strictly the case. Active, able men in the 
assistant-secretary posts issued orders to 
officials throughout the Army directly and 
without regard to the Secretary of the 
Army. The latter could minimize the dif- 
ficulty by designating one of his own as- 
sistant secretaries to work with each As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, but such an 
organizational device cannot substitute 
for full acceptance, in day-to-day practice, 
of the principle that responsibility for 
broad policies rests with the Secretary of 
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Defense and responsibility for Army oper- 
ations with the Secretary of the Army. 
No secretary can be held accountable for 
“all the affairs of the Army” if his au- 
thority over the Army is diluted and by- 
passed. 

Hence, the committee recommended that 
the Secretary of Defense ensure that the 
authority of the Secretary of the Army 
be respected by those above as well as 
by those below. 


Problem of Delegation 

The secretary of a military department 
obviously cannot personally make all the 
many and varied daily operating decisions 
required. He must delegate his authority. 
Following the pattern that has been used 
in the Army and the Air Force, he may 
delegate authority for managing all oper- 
ations to the Chief of Staff. Or, follow- 
ing the Navy pattern, he may delegate au- 
thority for all military affairs to the 
Chief of Staff (in the Navy, to the Chief 
of Naval Operations), and delegate au- 
thority for managing the other major ac- 
tivities, especially supply, to his civilian 
assistants. 

The choice of these alternatives is the 
critical issue in the organization of each 
military department. Hence, our com- 
mittee reviewed the experience of the 
Navy and Air Force as well as the Army. 
It considered the advice of former civil- 
ian secretaries of the Army and Depart- 
ment of Defense, former key military of- 
ficials, and informed civilian observers. 
On the basis of extended consideration 
the committee arrived at three related 
conclusions: 

1. Military versus civilian responsibil- 
ity—There is no logical distinction be- 
tween the responsibilities for military and 
for civilian affairs. “It is not possible 
(for administrative purposes),” as the 
Rockefeller Committee emphasized, “to 
make a sufficiently clear distinction be- 
tween military affairs, on the one hand, 
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and, on the other hand, civilian affairs 
(such as political, economic, and indus- 
trial affairs) to serve as a practical basis 
for dividing responsibility between mili- 
tary and civilian officers, or for estab- 
lishing two parallel lines of command.” 


The basic division should be between 
determining what is to be done and the 
doing of it. The Chief of Staff should 
be responsible for the doing, and his ci- 
vilian bosses (the military department 
secretaries) for determining what is to 
be done and seeing that it is done. 

2. The Chief of Staff—The Chief of 
Staff can and should serve simultaneously 
as a military planner, as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and as operating 
manager of the Army. Our committee rec- 
ognized that as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Chief of Staff is a 
principal military advisor to the Presi- 
dent, the National Security Council, and 
the Secretary of Defense; and this task 
places important and heavy burdens on 
him. Yet, since his responsibilities are es- 
sentially interrelated, we concluded that 
rather than their being split up he should 
be aided and staffed to carry them out. 

The question is how to aid him to meet 
the perennial problem of top managements 
everywhere—organizing the operating job 
so that the chief executive can have time 
to think and plan. The first step pro- 
posed is to fix responsibility and to es- 
tablish clearer lines of accountability. The 
Advisory Committee proposed that major 
executive responsibilities be fixed in three 
new offices—a Vice Chief of Staff for 
Supply, a Commander for Supply, and a 
Commander of the Continental Armies. 
This step would reduce the number report- 
ing directly to the Chief of Staff and, 
even more important, establish clear lines 
of accountability on which the Chief of 
Staff might depend. 

8. Civilian assistants.—The job of the 
secretary’s civilian assistants—the under 
secretary and the assistant secretaries— 
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is to help the military machine to work: 
to see that basic policies laid down by the 
secretary are carried out, to observe cur- 
rent operations continually, and to en- 
sure that policies are altered as needs 
arise; in other words, to guide and co- 
ordinate—not to operate—and to advise 
and counsel the military—not to take over. 

Over-all, the committee recommended 
that the Secretary of the Army fix full 
operating responsibility on the Chief of 
Staff, who should be regarded as the de- 
partment’s operating manager, not merely 
as chief of the secretary’s staff. This is 
entirely consistent with the Army Organ- 
ization Act of 1950, which charges the 
Chief of Staff with “supervision of all 
members and organizations of the Army.” 
With this responsibility squarely fixed, 
the Chief of Staff would not be able, as 
some have been in the past, to “pass the 
buck” to his civilian superiors when that 
proves convenient. 


Civilian Control 

If the Secretary of the Army delegates 
responsibility for operations to the Chief 
of Staff, what then is the role of his 
civilian assistants, the under secretary 
and assistant secretaries? By entrusting 
such large responsibilities for operations 
to the Chief of Staff, does the secretary 
relinquish, in practice, civilian control? 

There are those who contend—and vig- 
orously—that there are two kinds of ci- 
vilian control: “active,” in which the ci- 
vilians operate, and which is good; and 
“passive,” in which the military operates, 
and which is bad.* Those who hold these 
views regard the Navy organization, with 
its direct civilian command line on the 
matériel side, as the only way in which 
real civilian control can be had. 

Our committee’s analysis convinced us 
that these concepts of active and passive 
control are unrealistic, sterile, and un- 
productive. And our analysis of Navy 


*H. Struve Hensel, ‘‘Changes Inside the Penta- 
gon,” MILITARY REVIEW, April 1954. 
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departmental organization in particular 
raised substantial doubts whether the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Matériel 
exercises any more effective control than 
do his colleagues in the Army and the Air 
Force. 

Every student of the organization of 
the military departments agrees that ci- 
vilian control is a democratic essential. 
But how can it be achieved through a suc- 
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Objective consideration of the experi- 
ence of each of the military departments 
leads to these conclusions: 

1. The conduct of operations of the 
Army Establishment is on such a scale 
that even the most experienced executives 
cannot gain complete familiarity with the 
operations in a short time. 

2. The tenure of office of top civilians 
in the Army is relatively short. Organi- 
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cession of men drawn from civilian life, 
often with no previous experience in re- 
lated activities, for periods on the aver- 
age of less than 2 years? For example, 
of the seven men who have served as 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Ma- 
teriel—perhaps the biggest job of its 
kind in the world—only two had previous 
industrial experience pertinent to the 
Army’s supply-management activities. The 
analysis of secretaries’ tenure of office 
during the period 1947 to 1953 as shown 
in Figure 1 reveals that the responsibility 
for the matériel function changed hands 
seven times in 7 years. 


zational continuity such as that provided 
by a normal business or professional mil- 
itary organization is lacking. 

38. The number of men experienced in 
pertinent industrial activities and in the 
business affairs of the military who might 
effectively discharge operating responsi- 
bilities is limited; and of these men the 
number who are willing to accept appoint- 
ments is even more limited. However, 
men capable of measuring results, ap- 
praising performance, defining principles 
and policies, and providing the checks and 
balances have been available. 

Therefore, the committee concluded 
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that the day-by-day operating job should 
be fixed squarely on the career military 
organization. A large, important, and pos- 
itive job still remains for the under sec- 
retary and assistant secretaries—if the 
secretary is to get his work done. And 
this job is one which will make civilian 
control a reality, rather than a bungling 
interference in complex operations with 
which many civilian appointees are un- 
familiar. This job involves: 


1. Formulating policies (the Assistant 
Secretary for Matériel, for example, form- 
ulating policies to govern the Army’s pro- 
curement, supply, and related activities). 

2. Supervising the preparation and ad- 
ministration of the Army’s operating pro- 
grams (the Assistant Secretary for Man- 
power, for example, supervising the 
Army’s program for recruiting, organiz- 
ing, and training troops). 

3. Prescribing methods by which major 
functions are to be performed. 


4. Determining the fiscal and operating 
data required to evaluate operations. 


5. Appraising continually the effective- 
ness of the management and efficiency of 
the operations that the civilian assistant 
is assigned to supervise. 

6. Participating in the selection and 
appointment of key officials who will do 
the operating job under the civilian as- 
sistant’s supervision. 

This definition of the assistant sec- 
retary’s job makes him essentially respon- 
sible for functional supervision in a 
broad and full sense. When Charles E. 
Wilson was the President of General Mo- 
tors, his vice president for engine pro- 
duction did not manage an engine plant; 
he supervised, counseled, and appraised 
a group of five operating vice presidents 
who managed engine manufacturing 
plants. The recommended role of the as- 
sistant secretary may be likened to such 
a “group vice president.” If he brings 
to the job the pertinent qualifying ex- 
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perience in business, the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Matériel, for instance, will be 
in a position to supervise, counsel, and 
evaluate those military officers who man- 
age the day-to-day procurement affairs. 


Supply System 

Next to fighting, the Army’s big job is 
supply—the developing, procuring, stor- 
ing, and distributing of the vast quanti- 
ties of goods and weapons required to 
equip a modern army. This has always 
been an important job, but as technology 
advances it has become more and more 
important. In the past it has been en- 
trusted to the seven technical services— 
Chemical Corps, Ordnance Corps, Corps 
of Engineers, Transportation Corps, Sig- 
nal Corps, Quartermaster Corps, and 
Medical Corps. And it has been left in 
substantial measure to their independent 
and undirected action. Indeed, as former 
Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett 
commented, in his farewell recommenda- 
tions for improving the organization of the 
Department of Defense, to attempt to re- 
organize these technical services is like 
“backing into a buzz saw.” 

At present, the technical services are 
organized by type of matériel or service; 
thus, the Ordnance Corps handles “hard 
goods,” the Quartermaster Corps, “soft 
goods,” and the Signal Corps, electronics. 
Some previous studies have recommended 
replacing this scheme with a functional 
organization. This would mean that one 
organization would be responsible for all 
research and development, another for 
procurement of all items, and a third for 
all storage and issue. 


Which is the better type of organiza- 
tion? The basic question seems to be: 
Are advantages of greater specialization, 
co-ordination, and uniformity with re- 
spect to a function more important than 
the need for co-ordinating and resolving 
differences between functions with respect 
to an item? 
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Co-ordination of the development, pro- 
curement, and distribution of an item is 
a more meaningful basis for organization, 
our committee concluded, than specializa- 
tion in each function. There is good sup- 
port for this view in business experience. 
Many of the country’s outstanding corpo- 
rate enterprises are organized, like the 
technical services, on a product basis; 
their number includes several progres- 
sively managed businesses which formerly 
had the functional setup but felt com- 
pelled to change. 


Organizational Improvement 


There are, however, three substantial 
opportunities for improving the organiza- 
tion and management of the technical 
services: 

1. It might be advantageous to regroup 
the present activities and even to aban- 
don some of them. There is obvious over- 
lap today in the activities of the Chem- 
ical, Signal, and Ordnance Corrs. But 
these and other overlaps should be re- 
solved only after detailed analysis. This 
analysis will best be made by whoever 
is to be responsible in the future for the 
direction of these services. 

2. It would be wise to eliminate the 
present conflicting responsibility for the 
direction of the arsenals, depots, centers, 
and other field (Class II) installations 
through which most of the work of the 
technical services is done. The com- 
manders of these installations are now 
responsible to the chiefs of the respective 
technical services for performance of their 
assigned missions. But simultaneously 
they are dependent on—and in a measure 
accountable to—the commanding generals 
of the armies responsible for the various 
geographical areas in the United States. 
The result is confusion, a dilution of the 
authority of the chief of each technical 
service to get his job done, and inability 
to hold the commander of a field installa- 
tion accountable for his failures. 
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Funds and personnel—and direction— 
for each installation should flow through 
one channel, directly from the chief of 
the technical service. The commander of 
a field installation should look to one 
boss and have one source from which he 
takes his orders and gets the funds and 
personnel needed. 

3. It is imperative to provide more ef- 
fective direction and control for the tech- 
nical services and their chiefs. In 1918 
and again in 1942 it was necessary to 
build, after war had started—and at con- 
siderable cost in time, dollars, and lives 
—an organizational mechanism adequate 
to direct and control these services in the 
vital tasks for which they were responsi- 
ble. As things stand now, it would be nec- 
essary to do this again in event of an- 
other full-scale mobilization. The problem 
is how to get the needed direction and 
control. 


Direction and Control 


Existing Army Regulations provide that 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G4, “directs 
and controls.” Yet, the chiefs of the techni- 
cal services make patently clear that they 
regard only the Chief of Staff of the Army 
as their boss. Moreover, the responsibil- 
ity for providing men and money to ac- 
complish the tasks to be done by each 
technical service is obtained not from G4, 
but from the Assistant Chief of Staff, G1, 
and the Comptroller of the Army. 


To assure essential consideration of the 
increasingly important supply problems 
at the topmost echelons of the Army’s 
military staff, the committee proposed 
the creation of a new position as Vice 
Chief of Staff for Supply (see Figure 2). 
Integrating supply planning with other 
aspects of military planning is a full- 
time task requiring a highly experienced 
and qualified individual. Generally speak- 
ing, the Chief of Staff is not likely to 
have had extensive experience in many 
important aspects of supply management, 
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or to have the time to deal specifically 
with the many problems arising in the 
supply field. He needs the aid of a vice 
chief to advise him on supply problems 
and thus to make him effective in meet- 
ing both his planning and his managerial 
responsibilities. This new position of 
Vice Chief of Staff for Supply would be 
a counterpart of the Vice Chief of Oper- 
ations, which would represent a continu- 
ation of the present position of Vice Chief 
of Staff. 


To provide the technical services with 
the needed direction and control and si- 
multaneously to provide assistance to the 
Chief of Staff, it was proposed that the 
technical services be given a boss. The 
confusion as to who now directs and con- 
trols these services would be eliminated 
by fixing this responsibility squarely on 
the head of a supply command. The As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G4, would continue 
to be responsible for determining the 
Army’s supply requirements and for sup- 
ply planning; but all responsibility for 
developing, procuring, and supplying these 
requirements would be placed on a newly 
created supply command—but with its 
responsibility confined to the continental 
United States. 


I would like to stress that this proposal 
envisages a different setup from that of 
the Army Service Forces organization in 
World War II, which provoked contro- 
versy and criticism. The Army Service 
Forces were responsible for a much 
broader area than would be assigned to 
the Supply Command. They were respon- 
sible for such service agencies as the Pro- 
vost Marshal General, the Chaplains 
Corps, the Adjutant General, the Service 
Commands, which were the analogues of 
the present continental armies, and the 
management of certain overseas supply 
activities. 

By contrast, the Supply Command would 
have a more limited, although vast, re- 
sponsibility. Each of the seven technical 
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services would remain, for the present, a 
separate operating agency, but each would 
be aided by a degree of co-ordinating di- 
rection that does not now exist, and each 
would be fully accountable for perform- 
ance in a degree that does not now prevail. 


Leadership 

Improvements in organization are es- 
sential to more effective management of 
the Army’s vast supply activities, but they 
will not do the job alone. Changes in or- 
ganization must be accompanied by im- 
provements in the processes of selecting 
and training leaders. Top-level positions 
and high rank have been reserved too 
often for officers who have distinguished 
themselves in combat and operations. This 
has repeatedly placed able combat officers 
in positions of great responsibility for 
supply where they were inexperienced and 
unqualified. 

The Army’s supply-management respon- 
sibilties require officers and civilians of 
particular competence. Such competence 
will most likely be found in individuals 
who have acquired a well-rounded under- 
standing while coming up through the or- 
ganization. But there is now a drastically 
limited opportunity to achieve high rank 
for those officers who choose a career in 
the vital supply activities of the techni- 
cal services rather than in the combat 
forces. 

Establishment of the position of Vice 
Chief of Staff for Supply and creation of 
the Supply Command should multiply sev- 
eralfold the number of opportunities for 
achieving the rank of general officer for 
those officers who devote their lives to 
supply careers. But this increased number 
of opportunities must be supplemented by 
“built-in processes” to ensure: 

1. The development of the specialized 
competence of future supply officers when 
they are with and in the command of 
troops, to give them an understanding of 
the needs of the combat forces as well as 
the techniques of supply management. 
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2. The philosophy of making selections 
for key positions in the Supply Command 
and for other key supply tasks on the 
basis of superior performance in supply 
management rather than as a reward for 
success in combat or operations. (This 
calls for a substantial and revolutionary, 
but an essential, change in organizational 
psychology.) 


Accountability 


Both responsible management and dem- 
ocratic control depend, in substantial 
part, on clear lines of authority and ac- 
countability. This was emphasized by the 
Rockefeller Committee’s report. Also, the 
Congressional investigation of ammunition 
shortages in early 1953 made obvious the 
necessity of a clearer line for effective 
management of the Army’s supply activi- 
ties. As far as Congress and the public 
could see, no one other than the Secretary 
of the Army was responsible for supply 
of the Army. 

The Army’s Advisory Committee per- 
sistently sought ways to establish clearer 
lines throughout the Army. Our proposal 
for the creation of a Vice Chief of Staff 
for Supply and a Supply Command was 
designed to establish a clear, firm line of 
accountability for supply. We concluded 
that the basic organization of the combat 
force provides such a clear line and has 
worked well; its effectiveness has been 
demonstrated twice in this generation. 
The need, the committee contended, is for 
similarly direct lines of responsibility for 
each of the Army’s other basic jobs— 
training, research and development, pro- 
viding legal services, and managing its 
finances. 

Fifteen or more organizations now share 
the responsibility for training personnel. 
The Chief of the Army Field Forces and 
the Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, share 
responsibility for formulating training 
policies and supervising the doing of the 
job. The bulk of the training is done by 
the six continental armies and by the 
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seven technical services. Their respec- 
tive responsibilities and their accounta- 
bility to either the Chief of the Army 
Field Forces or to G3 is not clear. 

To clarify organizational responsibili- 
ties the committee proposed: 

1. That G3 should be responsible for 
establishing the policies that guide all 
agencies with training responsibilities. 

2. That a Continental Army Command 
should have sole responsibility for basic 
training of all individuals, all combat 
arms training—individual and unit—all 
combined training, and all civilian com- 
ponent training for which the Department 
of the Army is responsible. 

3. That certain of the General Staff 
and Staff Sections and the Supply Com- 
mand should be responsible for specialized 
training of individuals and units until 
they are passed to the control of the 
armies in the field. 

The commanders of the six armies and 
the Military District of Washington now 
report—along with more than 20 other 
major officials—directly to the Chief of 
Staff. He has no time, nor does he have 
staff assistance, for effectively evaluating 
how well the armies do the training and 
other jobs assigned them, their costs of 
operations, and the performance of their 
commanders. 

To provide the Chief of Staff with a 
fully accountable assistant to ensure the 
effectiveness of the training command, 
the committee proposed the establishment 
of a Continental Army Command. Its com- 
mander should be responsible for those 
functions now assigned to the Chief of 
Army Field Forces and to the continental 
armies and the Military District of Wash- 
ington. He should approve plans, pro- 
grams, and budgets for the work of each 
army; develop long-term plans for in- 
creasing the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the armies; and, most important of all, 
evaluate regularly the performance of the 
activities for which each army is respon- 
sible. 
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Research 

Despite significant advances, the Army’s 
organization is not now adequate to en- 
sure the creative development of the weap- 
ons and matériel which will guarantee our 
fighting men better arms in another war. 
Responsibility for leadership is diffused 
among two members of the civilian secre- 
tariat, the Chief of Research and Devel- 
opment, and the four Assistant Chiefs of 
Staff. Most of the research activities are 
performed in the technical services; four- 
fifths of the annual funds available for 
research and development are allocated 
to the Ordnance, Signal, and Chemical 
Corps. There is no effective co-ordination 
of the activities of two or more of the 
technical services engaged in research on 
a single project. For example, the devel- 
opment of a land mine may proceed in- 
dependently of the development of the ve- 
hicle by which it is to be laid. 

If the Secretary of the Army is to have 
a clear organization line to which he may 
look for effective performance of essen- 
tial research and development tasks, two 
steps are necessary. The first is to re- 
assign responsibilities for functional su- 
pervision of research from the Under 
Secretary of the Army to the Assistant 
Secretary for Matériel. A second and more 
significant step is to clarify and enhance 
the position of the Chief of Research and 
Development in the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Plans and Research. 
It is at these echelons that an attitude 
which understands the uses of research 
and development and its importance—es- 
pecially in peacetime—must originate and 
project itself throughout the Army. 

The Chief of Research and Development 
must have adequate authority to stimulate, 
support, and co-ordinate vast and varied 
research and development activities. This 
authority for functional supervision must 
be sufficient to ensure that the Chief of 
Staff can hold him accountable for results. 
His responsibility is not to conduct opera- 
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tions; that will continue to be the respon- 
sibility of the chiefs of the technical 
services. 


Legal Services 


The Judge Advocate General is, by law, 
the legal advisor to the Secretary of the 
Army and to all officers and agencies of 
the department. More recently the posi- 
tion of department counselor has been es- 
tablished within the secretary’s office to 
provide a personal advisor for both the 
secretary and his civilian assistants. Con- 
fusion exists as to the relative responsi- 
bilities of these two offices, particularly 
in the matter of supply—in the handling 
of legal questions incident to procurement. 
There is little or no co-ordination of the 
independent staffs of lawyers in the sev- 
eral technical services to ensure consistent 
interpretations of legislation and policies. 
There is an apparent need for co-ordina- 
tion that is not now met either by the 
department counselor or The Judge Ad- 
vocate General. 

Our committee concluded that the re- 
sponsibility for co-ordinating all legal 
services in the Army should be fixed on 
The Judge Advocate General. It reached 
this conclusion with full recognition that 
the military legal staff has concentrated 
on problems of military justice and pay, 
and has failed to recognize and accept 
responsibility for problems of procure- 
ment law in the past. 

We reasoned that the secretary requires 
the assistance of a small, highly compe- 
tent, and personal legal staff. This staff 
will not be effective if burdened with the 
responsibility for department-wide co-or- 
dination of all the legal services. More- 
over, the rapid turnover of civilian law- 
yers in the Department Counselor’s Office 
—four men have served in this post in 
the past 5 years—and the difficulty of 
obtaining competent legal talent at the 
salary scale that can be paid make it un- 
wise to assign the department counselor 
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this large, important, and continuing re- 
sponsibility. The Judge Advocate Gener- 
al’s organization can, if strengthened, pro- 
vide the essential continuity of legal di- 
rection. 


Finance 

The principal financial officer of the 
Army is its Comptroller. His functions 
comprehend the entire gamut of financial 
activities from the development of a 
budget to the appraisal of operating effi- 
ciency and the audit of accounts. To per- 
form this group of functions the Comp- 
troller now controls the Army Audit 
Agency, but he has limited control over 
the Finance Corps. The committee recom- 
mended that the Finance Corps be placed 
under the direction of the Comptroller and 
that its functions be integrated with those 
of the Comptroller. This should be a step 
toward creating a corps of officers trained 
in the entire concept of comptrollership 
for the Army. 

A more important control problem re- 
sults from the fact that, at present, the 
Comptroller—by regulation—reports con- 
currently to the Secretary of the Army 
(through an assistant secretary) and to 
the Chief of Staff. This arrangement has 
been criticized on the grounds that no 
man should be responsible to two super- 
visors. But in appraising this criticism 
it must be borne in mind that the Chief 
of Staff, as the Army’s “operating man- 
ager,” requires a “financial right arm”; 
he must have someone on whom he can de- 
pend for the management of financial af- 
fairs and financial controls. At the same 
time, the Secretary of the Army requires 
direct access to the Army’s financial af- 
fairs if he is to appraise performance and 
direct his “operating manager.” 

This seems to be a case, in other words, 
where dual accountability is justified. 
Here, again, we have a business parallel. 
There are some progressivé business en- 
terprises where a comptroller reports both 
to the vice president of an operating de- 
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partment and, through a financial vice 
president, to the president of the company. 

To establish this parallel in the Army, 
and, hence, to create a clearer line of ac- 
countability for financial affairs to the 
secretary, means that an additional posi- 
tion of assistant secretary must be cre- 
ated. This civilian official should have 
authority to fix (for the secretary) the 
Army’s financial policies, to review and 
approve the budget, and to establish such 
methods of accounting and reporting as 
he deems necessary to ensure an adequate 
independent source of information about 
the Army’s financial operations. In short, 
he should play the role of the typical 
corporate financial vice president—for- 
mulating policies, counseling on day-to- 
day operations, appraising the results, and 
insisting on changes when and where they 
are needed. 


Processes 


Clearer, more direct organizational 
lines will go far toward making the Army 
a more effective enterprise. But if the 
secretary and his principal assistants are 
to be informed at all times of accomplish- 
ments and thus be able to hold accountable 
those responsible for progress, they must 
have more adequate operating data than 
are now available. 


Despite significant advances in estab- 
lishing programing processes, the Army 
does not yet have adequate instruments 
for executive control. Its Primary Pro- 
gram System does not define, schedule, 
and measure accomplishment of _ the 
Army’s basic tasks; it confuses staff serv- 
ices essential to the accomplishment of 
tasks with the basic tasks for which an 
Army is maintained. The bulk of the 
Army’s work performed in its industrial- 
type installations as well as at its camps, 
posts, and stations is not included in the 
present programing system. Most impor- 
tant, the responsibility for accomplishing 
what is programed is not squarely fixed 
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on officials who have adequate authority 
to achieve results. To correct this situa- 
tion the following steps should be taken: 

1. Programing should concentrate on 
the basic tasks for which the Army exists 
rather than on essential but supporting 
activities. Secondary activities should 
be scheduled in relation to prime objec- 
tives. This means focusing attention on 
maintaining antiaircraft defenses rather 
than on providing medical services for 
men who need medical services so that we 
may have an effective antiaircraft de- 
fense. 

2. Programing must be extended to the 
lower management levels and installations 
in order to make the tasks assigned more 
specific and to schedule performance. 

8. Clearer lines of organizational re- 
sponsibility for training, research and 
development, supply, and finance should 
be established. This will permit fixing 
the responsibility for accomplishing what 
is programed on responsible officials— 
the Commander, Continental Army Com- 
mand; the Commander, Supply Command; 
and the Chief, Research and Development. 

4. Improved programing is dependent 
on the simultaneous development of better 
processes of accounting and reporting. 
The Army now uses more than 30 separate 
accounting systems. These reporting sys- 
tems inundate supervisory officials with 
masses of unrelated detail which obscure 
important facts rather than provide data 
needed for making executive decisions. 

5. More effective fixing of responsibil- 
ity and measurement of performance await 
the establishment of more businesslike 
and more informative processes of record- 
ing and accounting for what is done and 
at what cost. Existing accounting sys- 
tems should be integrated or replaced by 
a single, universal system of accounts. 
Fstablishment of such a system for use 
throughout the Department of Defense is 
now being studied-by the Cooper Com- 
mittee—the advisory committee on fiscal 
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organization and procedure appointed by 
the Secretary of Defense, 18 August 1953, 
under the chairmanship of Charles P. 
Cooper. That committee’s recommenda- 
tions should be of material aid in solving 
this basic problem. 


6. Without delay, existing reports 
throughout the Army should be reap- 
praised to reduce the volume of detail re- 
ported to higher echelons, and especially 
to distill out the data required by the 
secretary and his principal civilian and 
military assistants for full understanding 
of what is being done and how well. 


Better programing and better account- 
ing and reporting will make possible bet- 
ter budgeting of the Army’s resources. 
These improvements will enable the relat- 
ing of the Army’s budget to programing 
systems, and will reveal to the secretary 
and his assistants the basic relationships 
between costs and work. Such information 
is essential to the economic and efficient 
administration of this vast enterprise. 


Conclusion 


The national defense establishment re- 
quired if this country is to maintain in- 
definitely a larger armed force than ever 
before in peacetime, and continuously 
spend from one-sixth to one-fifth of the 
national income on its maintenance, must 
be efficient and economical. Efficiency and 
economy are stimulated but are not 
achieved by clarifying the small al- 
though important organization of the De- 
partment of Defense along lines that the 
Rockefeller Committee ably laid down. The 
larger task, however, still remains. It 
is to ensure economical organization in 
each of the military departments. 

In achieving that end three problems 
are of prime importance. Two of these 
problems are peculiarly governmental 
problems and must be resolved in terms 
of our democratic traditions and prefer- 
ences. They have to do with the distribu- 
tion of authority between the Secretary 
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of Defense and his staff and the secre- 
taries of each military department; and 
the respective role of the civilian and 
military leaders within each military de- 
partment. The remaining problem is an- 
alogous to that faced by business enter- 
prises daily: How shall human beings be 
organized and managed so as to ensure 
efficient and economical accomplishment? 

In discussions of these problems one 
key question has been continually debated: 
Should as immense an establishment as 
the Department of Defense be centralized 
or decentralized? The Army’s Advisory 
Committee clearly recognized the essential 
need for “unification” of our military ef- 
forts; it recognized that the Secretary 
of Defense “should have complete and ef- 
fective authority over the entire Depart- 
ment of Defense”—both are recommenda- 
tions of the Rockefeller Committee. But 
simultaneously its inquiries as to the in- 
ternal functioning of the Department of 
the Army make clear that it is essential 
to delegate adequate authority to the Se- 
cretary of the Army so that he is able to 
carry out his important policy-making, 
planning, and operating responsibilities. 

The role to be played by civilian lead- 
ers in the military departments has been 
debated since long before the establish- 
ment of the Department of Defense in 
1947. There can be no debate whether the 
civilian secretary shall be supreme; the 
debate revolves around how his civilian 
assistants—under secretaries and assist- 
ant secretaries—can most effectively con- 
tribute to his direction and control of all 
aspects of the department’s operations, 
military and civilian alike. 

Our committee spelled out what these 
civilian assistants should do and what 
authority they should have—assigning 
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them a role which will enable each, within 
the limit of his experience, ability, under- 
standing, and personality, to establish pol- 
icies, supervise operations, and evaluate 
performance. This is analogous to the 
role of the executive of a large private 
enterprise at a comparable level of re- 
sponsibility—determining what is to be 
done, how it is to be done, and how well 
it has been done, but not doing it. Our 
proposals were concerned with operating 
realities that determine how strong and 
positive a hand the civilians shall have 
in the affairs of the department, not with 
theoretical and meaningless conceptions of 
civilian control. 

Despite the vast size and the unique 
function of the Department of the Army, 
efficient management requires organiza- 
tional structure and processes of control 
similar to those with which the business- 
man is familiar. Clearer lines of account- 
ability, as the President has suggested, 
are needed if the Army is to get its job 
done more economically and more effi- 
ciently. This is the simple premise on 
which the committee’s proposals for in- 
ternal reorganization and for improved 
programing and budgeting are founded. 
It is the forge on which better manage- 
ment in the Army, as in other enterprises 
large and small, must be pounded out. 

Internal organizational improvements, 
as well as better programing, accounting, 
reporting, and budgeting within the Army, 
are tremendously important to the effi- 
ciency of this nation’s defenses and to 
the reduction of its tax bill. It is es- 
sential that the committee’s proposals be 
adopted even while debate continues over 
the questions of decentralization in the 
Department of Defense and how best to 
attain civilian control. 
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Military Assistance Advisory Group 
Formosa 


Lieutenant Colonel Charles H. Barber, General Staff 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G2, Department of the Army 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College.—The Editor. 


A MERICAN contributions to the mu- 
tual security of the nations of the free 
world are nowhere better demonstrated 
than by the operations of the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group at Formosa. 
Many and varied problems in the organi- 
zation, training, and logistical support of 
the Free Chinese had been met and solved 
by the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group (MAAG), Formosa before the 
group celebrated its third anniversary on 
1 May 1954. 

Like the 23 other Military Assistance 
Advisory Groups throughout the world, 
MAAG, Formosa was created and operates 
under the legislative authority of a series 
of Mutual Security Acts by the Congress 
of the United States. It is also a member 
of the team of United States agencies un- 
der the general supervision and co-ordi- 
nation of the American Ambassador. How- 
ever, in its basic work of assistance and 
advice, MAAG, Formosa carries out mis- 
sions assigned by the Secretary of Defense 
acting through the Department of the 
Navy which serves as his executive agent. 


Originally, MAAG, Formosa was set up 
with a Headquarters, a Headquarters 
Commandant Section, an Army Section, 
a Navy Section, an Air Force Section, and 
a Combined Service Forces Section. In 
each of these sections, except the Head- 
quarters Commandant Section, there were 
both advisory and administrative offices. 
On 1 February 1954, the Combined Serv- 
ice Forces Section was combined with the 
Army Section. This was the first major 
change in the top advisory echelons since 
the formation of MAAG, Formosa. It was 
originally intended that the staff of Head- 
quarters, MAAG, should be a joint staff, 
but such was not the case for more than 
1 year after MAAG, Formosa was organ- 
ized. About a year after the organiza- 
tion, certain junior staff members from 
the Air Force and the Navy were incor- 
porated in the MAAG Headquarters staff 
sections. Until April 1954, no General 
Staff office was occupied by other than 
Army personnel. 

Each of the major advisory sections 
was organized generally to operate on the 
system of working with opposite numbers 
on the Chinese side. In addition, advis- 
ors’ offices were located in close proxim- 
ity to those of their Chinese counterparts 
—very often in the same building housing 
the Chinese commanders and their staffs. 
The Army Section had its personnel or- 


Progress made during the past 3 years by the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group at Formosa is an excellent example of the American 
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ganized to service the various units in the 
field, whether garrisoned or going through 
the special maneuver training areas. 
Army personnel were also assigned in 
groups to advise in the various military 
schools and other installations. 

A similar procedure was followed by the 
Air Force, while the Navy—because of the 
location of the naval bases and training 
installations—was able to centralize its 
training primarily in the Kaohsiung and 
Tsoying areas. Combined Service Forces 
maintained many advisory personnel in 
their headquarters and in the offices of 
the major technical and administrative 
services. 

The opposite number system has one 
great advantage—it trades upon the 
strong influence that personal relations 
play in all phases of Chinese life. The 
advisor who carefully cultivates his op- 
posite number to the point that he has 
good close personal relations will find 
that his work is much easier, provided 
that, in his advice, he has observed the 
principle of mutuality of advice and as- 
sistance. 

Obviously, the opposite number system 
can only be effective in key positions since 
MAAG personnel are definitely limited in 
numbers. The question then arises, how 
was the advice and assistance program 
carried on with the rank and file of the 
military forces? The approach here was 
through training in the schools and on 
the job, or unit training. 

Very little direct instruction of troops 
was given by MAAG advisors. Troops 
were instructed by Chinese trained either 
in the military schools on Formosa; in the 
military schools in the United States; 
or by American instructors on the job. 





Lieutenant Colonel Charels H. Barber 
has recently served as Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G2, Military Assistance Advisory 
Group, Formosa and is now in the Opera- 
tions Branch, Office of the Assistant Chief 
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In addition, American advisory per- 
sonnel were. often placed in supervisory 
positions in military installations where 
they observed and reported upon the char- 
acter of the operations. 


In all phases of advisory work, MAAG, 
Formosa has insisted upon three basic 
principles being observed by American 
advisory personnel. 

1. Advisory personnel will always re- 
member that no United States officer or 
enlisted man in the advisory group has 
any command authority over any member 
of the Chinese armed forces. 

2. MAAG, Formosa has a mission of 
helping the Free Chinese and every mem- 
ber of the group is there to be helpful in 
every way possible. 

3. All advice and assistance will be 
discussed and rendered in a frank and 
friendly manner. 

All American agencies on Formosa have 
conscientiously tried to keep other Amer- 
ican agencies informed of their work. The 
drain upon the civilian economy occasioned 
by the scale of military forces supported 
by the Chinese Government has naturally 
required the closest possible co-ordination 
between MAAG and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. The Embassy has 
been most helpful in giving advice, as- 
sistance, criticism, and support to MAAG 
efforts. 

On the material side, it should be noted 
that MAAG operates the Army Post Office 
for all official American personnel on 
Formosa, and Post Exchange facilities for 
authorized personnel—regardless of the 
agency they represent. MAAG furnishes 
personnel and other support to the Em- 
bassy commissary, since there is no Army 
commissary on. Formosa. 

MAAG has consistently co-operated 
with all American agencies to demonstrate 
to important visitors the scale and prog- 
ress of the military effort which it is ad- 
vising and assisting. 
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Army personnel were assigned in groups to advise in various military schools and in- 
stallations. Above, student officers of the Military Academy of the Chinese National- 


ist Army during bayonet training in Feng Shan, Taiwan, Formosa. Below, students 
crawling under barbed wire during infiltration training —Department of Defense photos. 
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The opposite number system has the advantage of trading upon the influence that 
personal relations play in Chinese life. Above, an officer of the Chinese Nationalist 


Artillery School operating a Theodolite machine, used for tracing weather balloons. 
Below, Army students loading a 75-mm pack howitzer.—Department of Defense photos. 
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The Secretary of Defense, acting through the Department of the Navy, assigns missions 
to MAAG, Formosa. Above, a seaman working on a radio transmitter, under the super- 


vision of an instructor, at the Chinese Naval Academy. Below, naval cadets prepar- 
ing to fire a 3-inch gun in Tso-Ying, Taiwan, Formosa.—Department of Defense photos. 
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Approximately 1 year after the organization, junior staff members from the Air 
Force and Navy were incorporated in MAAG Headquarters staff sections. Above, sea- 


men during gun ‘and signal drill. Below, a seaman operating a radar receiver, indicator 
unit, bearing indicator, and plans position scope—Department of Defense photos. 
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MAAG, Formosa has a mission of helping the Free Chinese, and advice and aid are dis- 
cussed and given in a friendly manner. Above, students overhauling a Continental 


R-670 aircraft engine at the Cadet Flying Training School, Chinese Air Force. Below, 
mechanics working on an AT-6 “Texan” trainer—Department of Defense photos. 
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Responsibility and Command 


Major Harold F. Bryant, Infantry 
Executive Officer, United States Army Reserve Center, Richmond, Virginia 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


“M 

ILITARY leadership is predicated 
upon cheerful responsibility, superior 
ability, and untiring care,” according to 
Hans Ellenbeck, Captain, former German 
Army. There is no doubt that morale to- 
day is a major item and that recent events 
outside the Army have had their toll on 
the prestige and standing of this Mili- 
tary Establishment. There are many defi- 
nitions of responsibility, but let us take 
this one for a meeting of the minds: 
“Responsibility is an instance of being 
responsible, or a particular burden of 
obligation resting upon one who is re- 
sponsible.” 

That definition presupposes someone 
to be responsible and something about 
which to be responsible. ‘Let us take a 
commander and his staff in operation. 
The commander has the responsibility of 
exercising lawful authority over his sub- 
ordinates because of his position. Com- 
mand and leadership, like responsibility 
and authority, are inseparable. The com- 
mander must answer for what his staff 
does or fails to do. He cannot possibly 
succeed without a good staff. What should 
the relationship be between a commander 
and his staff? 

Primarily, he must exercise good lead- 
ership. This presupposes deep insight into 
the human heart and human relations, and 
the ability to deal with his staff mem- 


bers. The commander should ensure that 
there is a feeling of mutual respect and 
confidence between the staff and troops, 
that the staff is efficient, and that the 
individuals on the staff know their re- 
sponsibilities to him and to the units. 
He should maintain a close relationship 
with the staff and encourage them to ex- 
press ideas. Above all, he must keep them 
fully informed. The staff should assist 
in collecting information, preparing plans, 
and working out orders in detail. Certain 
staff officers should be directed to super- 
vise the execution of orders. The com- 
mander normally makes all decisions prior 
to directing supervision and execution. 

The staff must be a hard-working, loyal, 
selfless, tireless, efficient, co-operative 
group to effectively cover its obligations 
to the commander and to the units. Only 
through integrated staff action can a com- 
mander succeed in: 


1. Developing and maintaining efficiency 
through organization, training, adminis- 
tration, and sound employment. 

2. Developing and maintaining high 
morale. 

3. Developing and maintaining disci- 
pline. 

4. Gaining and maintaining cohesion, 
unit teamwork, and esprit de corps. 

The result obtained upon successful com- 
pletion of these four points is maximum 
combat effectiveness—the goal of all mili- 
tary training. 

In each unit peculiar problems of lead- 
ership present themselves. The obligations 
imposed upon the commander and staff dif- 
fer widely with the type of unit, type of 
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personnel, and the general situation. Nev- 
ertheless, the top commander will be 
guided by the following principles of lead- 
ership: 

1. Know yourself and seek self-improve- 
ment. 

2. Know your job. 

3. See that the task is understood, su- 
pervised, and accomplished. 

4. Know and take care of your men. 

. Keep your men informed. 

. Set a good example. 

. Take and develop responsibility. 
. Train your men as a team. 

. Make sound and timely decisions. 

10. Employ your command in accord- 
ance with its capabilities. 

In assuming his responsibilities, the 
commander uses various procedures or 
techniques of command to implement the 
leadership principles stated above. These 
are the personal methods he uses to di- 
rect his unit. They vary with the unit, 
the commander’s personality, and the sit- 
uation. 

Listed are a few examples of techniques 
of command: 

1. Delegating responsibility with com- 
mensurate authority. 

2. Setting high standards in perform- 
ance of duty. 

3. Rewarding and punishing troops with 
fairness, impartiality, and consistency. 
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the various techniques of command—in 
fact an essential part of it—is the knowl- 
edge and use of human behavior patterns. 
An understanding of why people react 
in certain ways, under certain conditions, 
is required in order that the useful por- 
tions may be emphasized and thus grad- 
ually preclude the undesirable. We then 
approach the effectiveness we seek. 

At the outset we mentioned “cheerful 
responsibility” as part of the foundation 
of military leadership. Let us examine 
some of the deterrents to development of 
responsibility. Are you the commander 
who fails to realize that there are three 
basic parts of any leadership problem: 
the leader, the follower, and the situation? 

When you have a leadership problem do 
you: 

1. Get the facts—become aware of the 
problem? 

2. Analyze it? 

. Take action? 

. Check and evaluate results? 

. Treat the problem too lightly? 

. Fail to consider the human element? 
. Overexaggerate the problem? 

Specifically, do you consider: 

1. That you too make mistakes? 

2. That your belt buckle, shirt and 
trousers might be improperly worn while 
you are discussing the wearing of the 
uniform with your assembled organization. 
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The leader—using the 10 principles of leadership, implemented by his 
techniques and guided by his knowledge of psychology—must conform 
to the science of moral duty—ethics. He still must know right from wrong 


4. Providing guidance on personal prob- 
lems. 

5. Teaching why we fight. 

6. Taking an interest in the soldier’s 
off-duty time. 

7. Applying procedures of good manage- 
ment. 

Closely allied to proper utilization of 


3. That family troubles might hamper 
accomplishment of the task? 

4, That there are two sides to the story? 

5. That all staff officers should not be 
called in when only one or two are con- 
cerned? 

6. That you should normally tell what 
to do and not how to do it? 
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7. That discipline should be tempered 
with justice? 

8. That staff officers who have been 
doing a particular job a considerable 
length of time probably know more about 
it than you? 

9. That team formation requires a good 
manager? 

10. That ifs, ands, and buts have no 
place in proper decisions? 

11. That before you criticize the method 
in job accomplishment, you should know 
at least as much—and preferably more— 
about the job as the person you are criti- 
cizing? 

12. That you may do irreparable harm 
to a staff officer who has ambition, initi- 
ative, and foresight by picking at unim- 
portant details or by changing expressions 
of ideas when substantially the same idea 
has been properly stated? 

13. That you as a senior are responsi- 
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ble for guiding, not stalling or prevent- 
ing, professional qualification? 

Digest these thoughts for a moment. 
How about the uniform mentioned above 
in connection with setting the example? 
What about stunting ambition and initi- 
ative for precluding development of re- 
sponsibility? Would you consider family 
problems as important in knowing and 
taking care of your men? Would you di- 
rect an assistant of a section chief to do 
something without first telling the chief 
—when he is available? What is its im- 
port on the fifth principle of leadership, 
“Keep your men informed’? Could you 
rightfully hold the chief responsible in 
that case if the act is omitted? 

These and many other examples suggest 
that the leader—using the 10 principles 
of leadership, implemented by his own 
techniques and guided by his knowledge 
of psychology—must still conform to the 
science of moral duty—ethics. He is re- 
quired to decide what is right or wrong 
morally. A commander portraying this 
steady and calm self-assurance of manner 
will find a staff which will willingly follow 
him and look up to him with genuine re- 
spect. Military leadership thus exempli- 
fied plainly presents Responsibility in 
Command. 





What are the qualities which make a good leader? There are not many. I 
would list, first of all, character and integrity, and then, of course, courage— 
not merely physical courage but moral courage. Next I would list good health, 


which we often take for granted. And the last quality, perhaps the most im- 


portant, is the matter of having a human touch about you. You have to learn 


how to get close to your men and how to lead them. 


General J. Lawton Collins (Ret.) 
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Speed Air Might 

In an effort to achieve a more rapid 
increase in wing strength, the Air Force 
plans to add 10 instead of the 7 sched- 
uled wings in the next fiscal year in 
its long-term buildup to 137 wings by 
June 1957. It was reported that in ad- 
dition to activating 10 new wings in the 
year starting next July, the Air Force 
would also have to establish about 80 
additional radar sites. In order to form 
these units it will take about 40,000 men 
in uniform. Congressional manpower ceil- 
ings will permit the addition of only 5,000 
men in that period, but the employment 
of more civilian personnel will free air- 
men for the new assignments. The Air 
Force started the current fiscal year with 
115 wings and was scheduled to reach 120 
or 121 by its end. By the end of June 
1956, it was to have 127 wings, and 
the program was to be completed by June 
1957.—News release. 


Guard Expansion 

From a single unit of 46 men in 1946, 
the Air National Guard has grown to a 
strength of 49,077 men. This figure does 
not include 3,500 Air Force ROTC grad- 
uates who agreed to accept second lieu- 
tenancies in the Guard.—Aviation Age. 
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Plastic Barge 

Designed to meet a requirement for a 
flat-bottomed, self-propelled craft for use 
on very shallow inland waterways over- 
seas, a sectionalized, self-propelled plas- 
tic barge of a new fiberglass honeycomb 
“sandwich” type construction has been 
demonstrated recently. The new plastic 
vessel weighs only 10.2 tons and can 
transport 5 tons of dry cargo. with a 
draft of only 21 inches when loaded. It 
has a maximum cargo capacity of 10 tons 
in deeper water. It is also equipped with 
pushing “knees” on the bow, enabling it 
to operate as a “pusher” towboat for a 
group of conventional shallow-draft bar- 
ges. The plastic “sandwich” construction 
consists of a central core of honeycombed 
cotton duck material impregnated with 
phenolic resin. Protecting the core on 
either side are layers of woven fiberglass 
laminated with a new polyester resin. 
The barge requires little maintenance and 
hull damage can be speedily repaired. 
The 15-section craft is designed so that it 
can be shipped in sections, either by air, 
rail, or truck, and easily assembled in the 
water at its destination without employ- 
ing special skills, tools, or equipment ac- 
cording to the reports of its designers.— 
News release. 








New Look 

Under the reshuffling of men and units 
now under way, the Army is expected to 
emerge with 23 combat divisions, three 
more than it had during the Korean con- 
flict. It is expected that two new Reg- 
ular Army divisions will soon be created 
by merging several smaller units, such 
as regimental combat teams. This step 
will replace two National Guard divisions 
being returned to state control and will 
keep the Army at its present strength of 
19 divisions. Also, four training divi- 
sions not now carried on the Army’s tac- 
tical list are slated for conversion to 
Regular combat divisions. If the Army is 
able to release a fifth training division, 
there may be 24 combat divisions. 


These new divisions will not be compar- 
able in battle readiness to those now in 
service and for many months several of 
them will be no more than “paper divi- 
sions.” It is expected that there will be 
a definite shortage of experienced offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers to lead 
the new units. By the end of the current 
fiscal year, the Army must reduce to a 
strength of 1,173,000 men. Staff officers 
reported that the planned increase in di- 
visions was made possible by a reduction 
in the Army’s responsibilities overseas. It 
is planned to withdraw four of the six 
remaining divisions in Korea which means 
a substantial manpower savings by cutting 
down the need for sending replacements. 
It reduces the requirements for manpower 
to keep food, clothing, and equipment 
moving through the pipeline across the 
Pacific. Greater efficiency in the use of 
available manpower also aided in increas- 
ing the number of divisions. 

This increase in the number of divisions 
may permit the Army to experiment with 
its new system of rotating forces to and 
from overseas theaters. In the future it 
is planned to rotate entire divisions at a 
time rather than individuals, thus lead- 
ing to substantial savings.—News release. 
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Rocket Powered Helicopter 

Small rocket engines, each weighing 
about 1 pound, mounted on the tips of the 
rotor blades of an otherwise standard 
helicopter are improving the performance 
of their helicopters according to the Ma- 
rine Corps. Nicknamed “ROR,” for rocket 
on rotor, the new system adds approxi- 
mately 20 percent to the effective power. 
As a result, the planes can takeoff now 
with appreciably greater loads. The de- 
vice gives better control during glides in 
the event of engine failure, as well as a 
greater improved rate of climb. The hov- 
ering ceiling is also improved. The sys- 
tem consists of three small tip-mounted 
rocket engines, a propellant tank mounted 
above the rotor hub, propellant lines, and 
a few simple valves and controls. The 
rockets use hydrogen peroxide fuel which 
is decomposed catalytically and is trans- 
formed into high temperature steam. 
There is no flame or smoke and very little 
noise during its operation.—News release. 


Censorship Manual 

A joint field manual to serve as a gen- 
eral guide for field press censorship per- 
sonnel in wartime combat areas is being 
distributed by the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. It will also 
be issued to accredited correspondents in 
combat zones for their information and 
general guidance. Service regulations and 
the manual emphasize that field press cen- 
sorship is exercised for security only, and 
that news material will not be deleted or 
stopped on policy grounds. The vital need 
for speed in handling of news matter sub- 
mitted for review is stressed in both. In 
the preparation of the manual responsi- 
ble public information media leaders as 
well as overseas military commands and 
officers with World War II and Korean 
experience in this field were consulted. 
This function has been placed under mili- 
tary public information operational con- 
trol.—News release. 
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Added Power 

With the installation of the J-44 jet 
power reserve package, it is expected that 
the C-82 Flying Boxcar will require 
shorter take-off distances, have faster 
rates of climb, carry higher payloads, and 
provide greater over-all safety in opera- 





Tiny J-44 jet engine adds additional power. 


tion. The small engine provides an ad- 
ditional 1,000 pounds of thrust during 
takeoff. It is believed that the maximum 
take-off weights will be increased as much 
as 2 to 3 tons. The test installation is 
mounted on top of the cargo fuselage on 
a fixed pylon. The assembly may be in- 
stalled so that it can be retracted within 
the normal airplane structure. It was 
pointed out that the installation was prac- 
tical on virtually any standard airplane. 
Single or multiple J-44 jet packages may 
be mounted on the top, bottom, or sides 
of fuselages, or adapted for wing-tip in- 
stallation. The J-44 operates on regular 
aviation gasoline, thus eliminating the 
need for special jet fuel. The unit is 
only 72 inches long and 22 inches in diam- 
eter.—News release. 


Drag Parachute 

To cut landing approach speed, the Air 
Force is equipping its B-47 jet bombers 
with drag parachutes, in addition to the 
larger parachutes now used for braking 
on the ground.—News release. 
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Assault Transport 

Believed to be the answer to the urgent 
demands for a rugged transport of high 
payload capacity which is capable of op- 
erating in and out of hastily prepared 
or unsurfaced fields in forward airhead 
areas, the C-123B Avitruc assault trans- 
port will soon join the Air Force. The 
plane is expected to provide greater mo- 
bility of ground forces and a more air- 
transportable army. The Army and Air 
Force designated the proposed aircraft as 
an assault transport because it could land 
in or immediately after the initial as- 
sault. The plane has a top speed of over 
240 miles an hour and a range of 850 
statute miles with a payload of 16,000 
pounds. It is capable of airlifting and 
landing 61 combat troops and their equip- 
ment. On medical evacuation missions it 
can carry 50 litter patients, 6 ambulatory 
or walking patients, 5 nurses, and more 
than 1,300 pounds of equipment. Some of 
the typical loads in the matter of vehicles 
include a 2%4-ton 6 x 6 truck, 2 men, and 
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Assault transport to join Air Force soon. 
3,750 pounds of equipment; a 144-ton 
truck, 2 men, and 5,000 pounds; or four 
%-ton jeeps, 4 men, and 4,550 pounds. In 
the matter of artillery, the plane can fly 
a 155-mm howitzer, 19 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, and 1,300 pounds of other equipment, 
or a 90-mm howitzer, 90 rounds, and 6,000 
pounds. It has a built-in ramp for the 
loading of cargo and troops.—News re- 
lease. 
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Observation Plane 


As a result of the modification of the 
L-19 for the Marine Corps, the new ver- 
sion, the OE-2 (MILITARY REVIEW, Jul 54, 
p 63), will feature improved performance, 
utility, and crew protection. The plane, 
to be used for observation and reconnais- 
sance missions, will have a top speed of 





Marine Corps adopts reconnaissance plane. 


over 180 miles an hour and yet be able to 
operate from small, unprepared frontline 
areas. Both the pilot and the observer 
have the advantage of a high degree of 
visibility through the use of large win- 
dows and a modern wrap-around wind- 
shield. The plane utilizes armored seats 
and other protection for its crew and fea- 
tures specialized radio equipment for flex- 
ible communication with the ground 
troops. The OE-2 can carry a 250-pound 
bomb on each wing, 3 rockets, a telephone 
wire-laying container, a chemical spray 
tank for laying smokescreens, or an aerial 
delivery container for dropping supplies 
to ground troops.—News release. 


Inactivate Tankers 

The Military Sea Transportation Serv- 
ice plans to inactivate all of its Navy- 
owned T-2-type tankers to reduce the 
Navy’s “nucleus” tanker fleet to 59 vessels. 
Under present law, at least half of Gov- 
ernment-financed cargoes must be carried 
by privately owned vessels.—News release. 
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School Criteria 

The Army will now award its officers 
equal credit for attendance at any of the 
five senior service schools. These schools 
are the National War College, the Army 
War College, the Naval War College 
(Senior Course), the Air Force War Col- 
lege, and the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces. Among the general eligi- 
bility requirements for attendance at each 
of these schools are completion of 15 
years and not more than 25 years of mili- 
tary service, and credit equivalent to at- 
tendance at the Command and General 
Staff College. Final selection is made on 
the basis of best qualified from those on 
the eligible list. Attendance at one of the 
schools now precludes selection for at- 
tendance at any of the other schools. The 
appropriateness of the school to the ca- 
reers of the eligible officers will be the 
determining factor in selection for any of 
the schools. Qualified officers who desire 
attendance at a particular school may in- 
dicate their interest by a personal letter 
to their respective career branches where 
it will be considered when the selections 
are made.—News release. 


Nuclear Powered Carrier 

A Navy proposal to build an atomic 
powered super-aircraft carrier by 1959 
has been approved by the Secretary of 
Defense. The new carrier will be the 
world’s largest warship, exceeding 70,000 
tons, it was indicated. Approval of atomic 
power for a large warship came after 
persistent Navy arguments that the 
United States must convert her fleet to 
atomic propulsion as soon as possible to 
stay ahead of the Soviet Union. Atomic 
energy experts said that an aircraft car- 
rier with atomic engines could operate 
for years if necessary without ever touch- 
ing a port—except to relieve its crews or 
to overhaul machinery. The carrier could 
make its own fresh fuel at sea.—News 
release. 
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Improved Sniperscope 

A greatly improved version of the World 
War II model of the electronic infrared 
device, known as the sniperscope, which 
permits the soldier to see a target in the 
dark without visible light, has been de- 
veloped by the Corps of Engineers’ Re- 
search and Development Laboratories. The 
improved device has a longer range, more 
rugged construction, and more accurate 
aiming device. It consists of a weapon- 
mounted infrared source and _ telescopic 
image tube, powered by a battery pack 
worn by the user. The invisible rays em- 
anating from the infrared source are re- 
flected back from objects in their path 
and are picked up by the telescope above 
the weapon’s sights where a visible image 
appears before the operator. The increased 
range of the new model is due principally 
to the more powerful image tube which 
operates at 20,000 volts as compared with 
the 4,000 volts of the previous model. The 
maintenance problems of the new sniper- 
scope are about half of those of the previ- 
ous model. Complete field maintenance is 
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now possible. More accurate aiming is 
achieved by the use of the projected il- 
luminated adjustable reticle which re- 
places the shadow type of the older model. 
The weight, 31 pounds over-all, presents a 
problem. More than half the weight is 
concentrated in the battery, power pack, 
ind light source. Research is underway 
0 alleviate this.—News release. 


All-Channel Transceiver 

A radio receiver-transmitter that can 
be tuned to 1,750 very high (VHF) and 
ultra high (UHF) frequencies is being 
produced for United States bombers and 
fighter planes. The unit is the airborne 
all-channel VHF-UHF transceiver which 
is being built for installation in many of 
the latest model Air Force and Navy 
planes. The transceiver, which operates 
between 225 and 400 megacycles on the 
UHF band, can be set for automatic tun- 
ing to any 20 of the 1,750 channels. An 
entirely different set of channels can be 
selected each day for transmission and 
reception. The unit becomes an automatic 
direction finder when used with other 
equipment in the plane.—News release. 


‘Old Corps’ Drill 

Drill regulations which were in effect 
prior to 1939 have been reinstituted by 
the Marine Corps. It was reported that 
the adoption of the simplified drill pro- 
cedures, in use from the beginning of 
World War II to the present, were accom- 
panied by certain disadvantages. As the 
new drill was less precise in its execution, 
it was figured that there would be a loss 
of certain obedience and _ disciplinary 
features. It was expected that there 
would be a reduction in smartness and the 
mental alertness required of participating 
personnel would likewise be diminished 
because of the very small number of move- 
ments set forth in the drill manual, and 
the limited requirement upon individuals 
in their execution. The Marine Corps also 
reported that the development of leader- 
ship and command presence in junior of- 
ficers and noncommissioned officers had 
suffered as a result of the change. The 
reversion to the old drill regulations will 
be standard for Marine Barracks, Ships 
Detachments, Recruit Depots, and other 
non-Fleet Marine Force organizations 
while its adoption will be optional in the 
Fleet Marine Force.—News release. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 

Troop Pool 

A change in the Communist system of 
recruiting was indicated when it was an- 
nounced recently that the Army of Com- 
munist China would recruit 450,000 men 
as a replacement pool for its armed forces. 
The Communists have three types of army 
force—the Red armies, the provincial 
armies, and the militia. The provincial 
forces appear to have become security 
troops for coastal and border defenses, 
while policing of the interior seems to 
have been left to the militia. The Govern- 
ment has never revealed its system of re- 
placements, however, it appeared that the 
Army used both the provincial forces and 
the militia as agencies for selecting sol- 
diers suitable for top service. Estimates 
place the strength of the militia at 12 
million men, but it has been difficult to 
screen the political undependables from 
the group. An in-between stage has been 
established wherein the selected militia- 
men will be checked carefully before be- 
ing approved for Regular Army use. This 
will be the replacement pool and gives a 
firmer control of recruiting channels.— 
News release. 


Administration Change 

An administration setup modeled on the 
Soviet pattern has been formally approved 
for Communist China. The country will 
be governed by a state council of 35 min- 
istries. Of the ministries, 16 follow the 
Soviet pattern. The main differences be- 
tween the administration patterns in the 
two countries is the fact that they are in 
different stages of economic and political 
development. The Soviet Union has about 
60 ministries and in heavy and light in- 
dustry there are entire groups of special- 
ized and interrelated ministries. Com- 
munist China is just beginning the de- 
velopment of her industrial resources and 
it is planned to build up the country as a 
major industrial power.—News release. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Defense Budget 

An increase of more than 78 million 
dollars over the amount spent on defense 
during the last fiscal year will be avail- 
able for the current year under the new 
budget estimates. The amount actually 
spent on defense last year was a little less 
than 396.5 million dollars, or 51.5 million 
dollars short of the budget estimate. It 
was pointed out that in addition to the 
1954-55 budget estimate of 448 million 
dollars, an additional sum of approxi- 
mately 27 million dollars would be avail- 
able for defense expenditure from the 
Defense Equipment and Supplies Trust 
account which was established last year. 
The Department of Air is to receive 128.5 
million dollars, an increase of over 19 mil- 
lion dollars. The Army is expected to get 
more than 161.5 million dollars, an in- 
crease of more than 17.5 million dollars 
over the amount spent in 1954. The Navy 
will receive almost 108 million dollars 
which is an increase of more than 7 mil- 
lion dollars over its previous year’s ex- 
penditures. The Supply estimate of 33.5 
million dollars shows an increase which 
includes the estimated expenditure on 
long-range weapon developments. A sum 
of $201,600 has been set aside for civil 
defense. Top priority will be given to 
strengthening Australia’s defenses and 
although the size of the defense program 
will not be reduced, there will be adjust- 
ments in emphasis, including changes to 
improve the balance between equipment 
and manpower.—News release. 


Preparations 

Changes in organization, equipment, 
and tactics are scheduled to occur in the 
overhaul of the Army as it is geared for 
possible service in Southeast Asia and 
atomic warfare. It was indicated that 
more helicopters and conventional planes 
will be used for supply work following the 
reorganization.—News release. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Security Pact 

A collective security pact which in ef- 
fect warned the Communists against any 
further aggression in Southeast Asia was 
signed recently by eight nations of the 
East and West. The treaty, which declares 
that each of the nations signing the pact 
will meet the “common danger” of armed 
attack in the treaty area or against any 
member “in accordance with its constitu- 
tional process,” was signed by the United 


TREATY NATIONS 


north of the northern tip of the Philip- © 
pines, but short of Chinese Nationalist 
Formosa. It is stipulated in the treaty 
that other countries may join. 


For the present the new defense organi- 
zation will be known as the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty, however, 
a permanent name will be adopted later. 
The word “Communist” was deleted in 
identifying potential aggressors and the 
United States asked that the other mem- 
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definition the treaty would extend just 


Nations is to be upheld.—News release. 
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CANADA 

Warning Line 

Detailed planning for the establishment 
of a distant early warning line across the 
far northern part of North America will 
be undertaken by the United States and 
Canada. In developing the complete sys- 
tem for warning of the approach of hos- 
tile aircraft and for the control of inter- 
ceptor forces, the two Governments have 
followed a policy of building outward 
from the likely target areas. Thus the 
first step, which has now been largely 
completed, was the construction of the 
main control and warning radar installa- 
tions in the continental United States and 
the populated part of Canada. The sec- 
ond step, which is now under way, is the 
provision of the Mid-Canada Line which 
will be located generally to the north of 
the settled territory in Canada. The third 
measure, now in the planning stage, will 
be the establishment of a distant early 
warning line across the most northerly 
practicable part of North America. Por- 
tions of the complete warning and control 
system in Canada will be extended to sea- 
ward on both flanks of the continent by 
the United States. The first and third 
steps are joint ventures of the two Gov- 
ernments while Canada assumed the re- 
sponsibility for step two.—News release. 


JAPAN 

Economic Bid 

Full membership in the Colombo Plan 
to improve south Asia economically has 
reportedly been offered to Japan by the 14 
Asian and western countries associated in 
the Plan. The nine countries presently re- 
ceiving aid are India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Nepal, Cambodia, Vietnam, 
Laos, and Burma. As a donor country, 
Japan will take a place beside Australia, 
New Zealand, Great Britain, Canada, and 
the United States. The Philippines and 
Thailand are observer nations.—News 
release. 
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FINLAND 

New Embassies 

The diplomatic missions of Finland and 
the United States, France, and Great 
Britain have been raised to the status of 
embassies according to a recent announce- 
ment of the Finnish Foreign Office.—News 
release. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Aircraft Production 

The Government has asked for an ap- 
propriation of approximately 30.5 million 
dollars for the production of military air- 
craft. Most of the money is for Hunters 
to be built under license while the re- 
mainder is for S-14 Mach Trainer jets.— 
Aviation Age. 


USSR 

Air Raid Precautions 
A nationwide program for training the 
entire population of the country in air raid 
precautions has been undertaken by the 
Soviet Union according to Pravda. The 
article states that the preparation of the 
entire population for up-to-date air raid 
and chemical warfare defense must be 
given priority. Up until about a year ago 
certain air raid precautions were being 
taken but only on a secret and semisecret 
basis. It was apparently felt that open 
and public air raid training would frighten 
the population unduly and perhaps inter- 
fere with the Soviet “peace” campaign 

abroad.—News release. 


Rocket Engine Development 

The development of rocket engines in 
the Soviet Union appears to be directed in 
the area of rockets for space flight. It 
has been reported that the Soviets are 
working on a giant model liquid-propel- 
lant rocket engine capable of generating a 
thrust of 264,000 pounds. This thrust rat- 
ing is equivalent to the push of 53 con- 
ventional turbojet engines.—Air Training. 
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MILITARY NOTES AROUND THE WORLD 


GREAT BRITAIN 


New Compass 

A compass designed for use in latitudes 
above 70 degrees, where prolonged twi- 
light conditions preclude the use of stand- 
ard navigation instruments, uses polar- 
ized light which is present in the sky 
when the sun is not visible above the hori- 
zon. The “Sky Compass,” as it is known, 
consists of an optical system embodying 
an “analyzer” which comprises a polariz- 
ing plate and a half-wave plate. The half- 
wave plate has cutouts which produce a 
pattern that is visible in the optical field. 
The instrument is also equipped with a 
periscopic tube, an illuminated “bubble,” 
and a true-heading objective lens. The 
compass is operated by rotating it while 
looking through the eyepiece to see the 
varying intensity of the analyzer pattern. 
When the instrument is lined up on the 
sun’s azimuth, the pattern disappears and 
a solid grey is seen throughout the opti- 
cal field. This is called the “match point” 
and the navigator can then read off the 
true aircraft heading. The analyzer pat- 
tern, bubble image, and true-heading scale 
can be checked together as all three of 
these items are visible in the optical field. 
—The Aeroplane. 


Automatic Ejection 

In the future all operational aircraft in 
the Royal Air Force will be fitted with 
fully automatic ejection seats according 
to a recent announcement. The present 
Mk. 1 ejection seats fitted to most high- 
speed British military planes are being 
brought up to fully automatic standard by 
the addition of a barometric and time re- 
lease together with a canvas apron, the 
purpose of which is to tip the pilot out of 
the seat after the harness has been auto- 
matically unfastened. A new automatic 
seat, now under development, has been 
successfully tested from heights as low as 
150 feet and from speeds up to 600 miles 
a’ hour.—The Aeroplane. 


Tiny Jet 

A tiny jet fighter, the Midge, is capable 
of speeds of over 600 miles an hour on its 
single Viper engine. It has a wing span 
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srs spain 


Tiny jet fighter attracts much attention. 


of slightly over 20 feet and a gross weight 
of 6,000 pounds. Many NATO countries 
are interested in it.—News release. 


Advanced Trainer 

The Vampire, the new advanced jet 
trainer of the Royal Air Force and Royal 
Navy, has been selected by the Air Forces 
of Australia, Ceylon, Chile, India, Iraq, 
Lebanon, New Zealand, Norway, Portu- 





Jet trainer to be used by other countries. 


gal, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Venezuela. The aircraft is twin- 
boomed and has side-by-side seating for 
advanced flying and weapon instruction. 
—News release. 
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WEST GERMANY 
Alliance 

An accord which alters the balance of 
power in Europe and brings Germany into 
alliance with the United States and other 
traditional enemies for the first time in 
modern history was signed recently by 
nine Western allies. The agreements 
signed by ministers from the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
West Germany, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, and Canada will be sub- 
mitted to lawyers and military experts 
who will finalize the mass of legal and 
technical detail involved in freeing Ger- 
many and controlling her military buildup. 

The agreements, which still must be 
ratified by the parliaments of the countries 
concerned, provide for ironclad interna- 
tional controls intended to prevent the 
new Germany from growing strong 
enough to menace her neighbors again. 
West Germany is expected to be admitted 
as the 15th member of NATO. 

Under the terms of the agreements, the 
United States, Great Britain, and France 
agreed to end the occupation of West Ger- 
many as quickly as possible. The nine 
nations voted to strengthen and extend 
the 5-power Brussels alliance by associat- 
ing West Germany and Italy as equal 
members. The original five are Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg. This group will 
serve with NATO in supervising the re- 
armament of Germany. The United States, 
Great Britain, and Canada promised to 
keep troops in Europe as long as a threat 
to the area exists. West Germany prom- 
ised to resolve peacefully any disputes 
which may arise with other states. Ger- 
many will be able to put 500,000 men 
under arms. She will raise 6 infantry, 
4 armored, and 2 motorized divisions; a 
tactical air force of about 1,000 medium 
bombers and fighters to support ground 
troops; and a navy of small ships to pa- 
trol the free German coast.—News release. 
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ITALY 

Settle Dispute 

The 9-year dispute between Italy and 
Yugoslavia over the Trieste Free Terri- 
tory has been settled by an agreement to 
divide the territory between the two 
countries. The division virtually coincides 
with the occupation boundaries established 
in 1945, with Italy getting the important 
Adriatic port of Trieste and Yugoslavia 
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retaining the zone she has occupied since 
World War II. Zone A, except for a small 
strip on the southern border near Laz- 
zaretto, and the port of Trieste go to Italy. 
Yugoslavia gets Zone B along with the 
Lazzaretto strip. Yugoslavia will have 
full access to the port of Trieste and 
minority rights are guaranteed in both 
areas. Occupation troops will be with- 
drawn immediately.—News release. 
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Bacteriological Warfare 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Captain 
Ambrosio P. Pefia in the “Philippine Armed Forces Journal’ March 1954. 


IT Is MOST unfortunate that many mis- 
leading and exaggerated accounts on the 
consequences of bacteriological warfare 
have resulted in inaccurate, frightening 
publicity. The frequent, undue associa- 
tion of bacteriological warfare with the 
countless sudden deaths resulting from 
epidemics such as bubonic plague, cholera, 
dysentery, and typhus, has caused the 
average man to magnify the horrors of 
bacteria as a weapon in warfare. 

There are horrors and dangers of bacte- 
riological warfare. Very true. But these 
dangers are more imaginary than actual. 
It is, in fact, in the psychological ef- 
fect upon the individual that the real 
danger lies. It is, therefore, the intent 
of this article to dispel the common think- 
ing that bacteriological warfare is so hor- 
rible as to destroy mankind itself. 


A Misnomer 


At the outset, the term “bacteriologi- 
cal warfare” is misleading; it is actually 
@ misnomer. The correct nomenclature 
should be “biological warfare,” which is 


the deliberate use of microorganisms— 





such as bacteria, fungi, protozoa, or toxic 
substances derived from living organisms 
—in the attacks on the susceptible man, 
animals, or crops, resulting in death or 
disease. The fact is emphasized that only 
the susceptible are likely to be victims of 
biological warfare. 

Since biological warfare has never been 
employed openly, not much can be drawn 
from experience. There is, however, its 
reported employment against cavalry ani- 
mals in Romania during World War I and 
in World War II, the Japanese were re- 
ported to have employed it in China. The 
Communists have also charged the United 
Nations command in Korea with employ- 
ing biological warfare, but this was never 
substantiated. The curiosity or fearful 
anxiety caused by irresponsible and in- 
authentic talks on biological warfare may 
or may not find basis from the many re- 
searches made in this field by the leading 
military powers of the world. 

Scientists have divided biological war- 
fare into three parts, namely: 

1. Attacks with living agents—such as 
insects and ticks, bacteria, viruses, and 
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other disease-causing microorganisms— 
intended to cause sickness or death in peo- 
ple, animals, or plants. 

2. Attacks with special kinds of poisons 
called “toxin,” produced by some organ- 
isms, most common of which are the plant- 
like germs called bacteria. 

3. Attacks with special kinds of chemi- 
cals or synthetic substances known as ar- 
tificial hormones, the so-called “growth 
regulators,” intended to retard the growth 
or kill weeds and unwanted plants. 


Agents 


Almost all microorganisms, insects and 
ticks which are carriers of disease, toxins, 
and synthetic substances known to af- 
fect man, animals, and plants, are bio- 
logical warfare agents. These agents have 
at least four main characteristics. Fore- 
most of these characteristics is that many 
are beneficial—like yeasts which are needed 
in the manufacture of cheese and beer— 
while a few are capable of causing dis- 
ease and death. 

These agents breathe, eat, grow, mul- 
tiply, and die. 

They are susceptible to their environ- 
ment and can thrive only with proper 
moisture, food, light, and temperature. 

And finally, that which should negate 
the fearful aspects of biological warfare, 
these agents are easily destroyed by boil- 
ing or chlorinating water, cooking food, 
exposure to sunlight, and use of soap and 
water. 

There are, indeed, numerous agents 
available in the conduct of biological war- 
fare. However, the use of any particular 
agent—germs or poisons—would depend 
largely on what is hoped to be accom- 
plished. If the intention is to kill a 
large number of people, then cholera, 
plague, smallpox, and typhus—which can 
spread rapidly—may be used. However, 
if the objective is to incapacitate as many 
people as possible—with the end in view 
of causing demoralization, shortage of pro- 
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duction, reduction of combat efficiency, 
and tying up doctors and hospitals—bio- 
logical warfare agents which cause dis- 
eases with low mortality rates may be 
used. Especially productive of good re- 
sults in achieving this end is to spread 
such diseases as rabbit fever, malaria, 
influenza, and undulant fever. 


When the intention is to reduce the food 
supplies, biological warfare can be di- 
rected primarily against livestock, poul- 
try, and food crops. Such diseases as 
anthrax, glanders, and rinderpest can be 
aimed against livestock; against poultry, 
fowl plague and the so-called “Newcastle 
disease” might prove successful. Against 
food crops, all kinds of plant plagues and 
blights might be used. For greater de- 
structive effect, chemical growth regula- 
tors could be used to destroy food plants. 


Dangers 

When one reads of the “Black Death” in 
Europe in the fourteenth century where 
millions died; of Napoleon’s retreat from 
Moscow with his ranks and files decimated 
badly by disease; of the fact that in 
World War I there were more casualties 
among the combatant troops from disease 
rather than from combat action, one be- 
comes impressed with one thing: there is 
much death as a natural incidence of dis- 
ease. If this is so, then it follows that 
if the disease can be spread deliberately 
through artificial means, the ensuing dis- 
eases and deaths would be most horrible. 


Fortunately, there exist but few really 
serious dangers. One lies in the new 
methods used to spread old and known dis- 
eases. A large amount of experimentation 
has been done to develop these methods 
with the view to overcoming the effective- 
ness of countermeasures to biological war- 
fare. And since the prime consideration 
would be the element of surprise and a 
high degree of secrecy, there would be no 
warning of an impending or actual biolog- 
ical warfare attack. 
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One of the most effective ways to 
spread disease is by dispersing germs 
in the air, in a similar manner as man 
spreads them by coughing and sneezing. 
Of the means and instruments of disper- 
sion known in the military field, the ones 
that could be commonly used for biologi- 
cal warfare are artillery and mortar shells, 
bombs, airplane spray tanks, small bore 
ammunition, gas expulsion principle muni- 
tions, darts, free balloons, and land mines. 
All of these known war matériels can 
be specially designed so as to be filled 
with germs, toxins, and all known biolog- 
ical warfare agents. 

The country that decides to conduct bi- 
ological warfare against another will evi- 
dently do so secretly. In which event, 
fifth columnists could be infiltrated into 
the target area to pollute the water and 
food supplies. Specially trained agents 
could be utilized to saturate a specified 
area with cultured germs, or could put 
germs and poisons into the water mains. 
Individuals afflicted with highly commu- 
nicable diseases, such as the tuberculars 
and the prostitutes, might also be em- 
ployed for this secret work. Here, there- 
fore, lies another great danger. 


Death by the Millions 


The nations which could be successfully 
subjected to biological warfare attacks 
are those with deficient technical know- 
how and those with unorganized or limited 
public health service systems. 

Technicians, health personnel, and lab- 
oratory apparatus are needed to identify 
which biological warfare agent had’ been 
used by the attacker. Positive identifica- 
tion might take a week or two, and within 
this period it is likely that many would 
be infected. Woe to the nation, therefore, 
which has not been prepared to repel a 
biological warfare attack. 

During the years immediately following 
the two world wars, there has been a lot 
of talk about new types of germs and poi- 


sons being developed for use in biologi- 
cal warfare. These new germs and poisons 
are reputedly very powerful, and a thim- 
bleful would be capable of killing millions 
of people in a short while. This, as well 
as a lot of other exaggerated talks, are 
just pure nonsense. 


No germ or poison is so powerful as to 
be able to kill millions and millions of 
people at once. The truth about the mat- 
ter is that there is a very serious type 
of food poisoning known in medical science 
as botulism, caused by tiny plant-like 
germs, or bacteria which creates a viru- 
lent poison if taken into the body through 
food or drinking water. Technically, toxin 
is any poison produced by plants or an- 
imals. In this specific case, however, botu- 
lism is caused by botulinus towin, the 
appendage botulinus being derived from 
a Latin word meaning “sausage-shaped.” 
The name botulinus was deemed most ap- 
propriate because it was discovered dur- 
ing an outbreak of food poisoning that 
came from eating spoiled sausages, and 
more so because the germs that produce 
the poison are shaped like sausages. It 
is also true that botulinus poison is 
about the most powerful poison that could 
be employed in biological warfare. 

There has been too much exaggeration 
of the strength of this poison, which has 
resulted in frightening publicity. It orig- 
inated during the last war when some 
laboratory technicians managed to segre- 
gate two types of botulinus toxin in al- 
most pure form. Very tiny doses of these 
toxins were given to mice, which caused 
instant death. It was then mathematically 
and scientifically computed that an ounce 
of these toxins would kill around 840 bil- 
lion mice. Then, by comparative weight 
of man and mouse, some dreamer—the 
highly imaginative fiction writer—con- 
cluded that just an ounce of botulinus 
toxin would be needed to kill 220 million 
people. 

The conclusion may be true, yet it is 
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highly presumptive and not very practical 
or realistic. For one thing, science has 
no way of breaking down an ounce of 
botulinus toxin, or any toxin for that 
matter, into 220 million equal parts and 
distributing these parts to as many in- 
dividuals. 

Whatever germs, poisons, or other bio- 
logical warfare agents are employed, their 
effectiveness is almost entirely dependent 
on suitable atmospheric conditions for the 
biological warfare agents to thrive; sus- 
ceptibility of the objective to the disease 
being spread; and measures to prevent 
the attacker from being infected himself. 
Unless these conditions were fulfilled to 
the satisfaction of the attacker, biologi- 
cal warfare cannot be waged successfully. 
Fortunately—or unfortunately—these con- 
ditions cannot often be fulfilled. This 
should be heartening to people who have 
been most fearful that in some future 
war nations would resort to biological 
warfare. 


The great strides made in the medical 
field are definite deterrents against the 
successful conduct of biological warfare. 
Doctors know an antidote for all of the 
germs, poisons, viruses, and synthetic sub- 
stances that could be employed in biologi- 
eal warfare. This also should be heart- 
ening. 

Above all, it is reassuring that any and 
all biological warfare agents are easily 
destroyed—either by manmade measures 
or by the natural elements. Once initiated, 
biological warfare attacks cannot neces- 
sarily spread rapidly and kill or disable 
numbers of people commensurate with the 
difficulties of initiating it. 

A good case that comes to mind took 
place in New York City in 1947. One man 
with smallpox mixed freely with New 
York’s crowds for several days. On being 
discovered, the city health authorities im- 
mediately vaccinated more than 6 million 
New Yorkers. Because of the measure 
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taken, only 12 cases of nonfatal smallpox 
resulted. 


Some people and animals, because of 
either inherited or acquired immunity, are 
not susceptible to some diseases. For in- 
stance, the Negroid class is naturally im- 
mune to yellow fever, while the Algerian 
sheep is immune to the dreaded anthrax. 
It is of common knowledge that man can 
be immunized from most of the skin and 
intestinal diseases such as smallpox, chol- 
era, dysentery, and typhus. 


Protective Measures 


Once it is established that your town 
or city has been subjected to a biologi- 
cal warfare attack, by following a few 
simple rules of hygiene and sanitation 
the disaster the enemy intended to create 
can be averted. Of all types of warfare, 
biological warfare is easiest to combat. 
These rules would do much to protect the 
individual: 

1. Keep clean—germs have trouble liv- 
ing in clean surroundings. 

2. Report sickness promptly to your 
doctor or public health authorities. You 
may not know that you, your plants, and 
your animals might have been infected 
after a biological warfare attack. Your 
doctor or public health service authorities 
would know. 

3. Co-operate with your doctors or pub- 
lic health service authorities. Having 
been infected after a biological warfare 
attack, the agent may not be known. Your 
blood sample would help unlock the mys- 
tery. Take all immunization measures 
prescribed. 


4. After a bombing raid, do not rush 
out of your protective cover unless you 
have a job to do. Remember, the enemy 
might have floated germs or toxins in the 
air following the bombing. 

5. After a bombing raid by the enemy, 
it is best to assume he has subjected 
your locality to a biological warfare at- 
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tack. Food and water in open containers 
should, therefore, be avoided unless cleared 
as suitable for human consumption by a 
competent medical authority. In the ab- 
sence of this clearance, play safe by 
chlorinating or boiling the water and cook- 
ing the food. 

6. Do not help the enemy by starting 
or passing on to others rumors and wild 
stories about the horrors of biological 
warfare. Remember always that the real 
danger of biological warfare exists in the 
mind only. 


As an added reminder, do not deceive 
yourself into believing the stories of the 
new “mystery” germs and poisons devel- 
oped for use in biological warfare. They 
are pure nonsense. If an area is saturated 
with biological warfare agents, you can 
be sure there will not be as many casual- 
ties as if these cities had been the targets 
of hundreds of thousands of high explo- 
sive bombs. Experience has shown that 
the rifle and the artillery are, and will 
still be, the most effective weapons of 
war. 





Morale 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Major General W. D. A. Lentaigne in 
the “United Service Institution Journal” (India) January 1954. 


IT IS ONLY since 1946 that “Maintenance 
of Morale” has joined the select company 
of the Principles of War, and the word 
morale itself only entered the English 
language during World War I when the 
British and French—as major partners 
against Germany—traded jargon much as 
we all are learning “American” today and 
talking of “logistics,” “task forces,” and 
“communication zones.” 

Field Marshal Montgomery—when he 
listed “Maintenance of Morale” as a prin- 
ciple—did not define what the word morale 
meant, and there is no definition in any 
Army textbook. The Navy calls it the 
most important single factor in war, and 
defines .morale as the general state of 
mind of a group of people as reflected by 
their behavior under all conditions. The 
Air Force says it is a mental state very 
sensitive to material conditions. 

The definition that I propose to use 
is the attitude of individuals to their 
employment. And by employment I mean 
what they are doing at a particular mo- 
ment of time. For instance, no matter 
who you are, and how high you may be 
en the crest of the wave, your morale is 


definitely low at the moment when, sitting 
in the chair, your dentist approaches with 
a buzzing tooth drill. 


Alexander’s Army 
So much for definitions. I would like 
first to give an example of bad morale. 
Over 2,000 years ago, Alexander of Mace- 
don’s Army, after overrunning half the 


world as known to the West, and as much 


terra incognita again, arrived at the Beas 
River. It was an unbeaten Army. It was 
led by a commander of the highest cali- 
ber. Its discipline was unequalled at that 
time. It was well fed and well equipped. 
Yet, when it reached the Beas River, a 
comparatively minor and unopposed river 
crossing, its attitude to its employment, 
or, as we call it, its morale, was so bad 
that it mutinied. In Air Force parlance, 
its mental state evinced the greatest pos- 
sible sensitiveness to the particular con- 
ditions, while in the words of the Navy, 
their behavior in deciding to mutiny 
showed a generally bad state of mind. 
What single factor or condition, when 
superfically everything was going well, 
caused this bad morale? It was, of course, 
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6 years from home in time plus 2,000 miles 
in space and, perhaps most important, 
the obvious intention of Alexander was 
to continue east until he reached the end 
of the world. By issuing one single order 
—“about turn” or the Greek equivalent 
thereof—the entire situation changed and 
the morale of that Army was as good as 
ever. My purpose in giving this example 
is to drive home the fact that we can 
never be complacent over morale. Every 
one of us is virtually sitting on a vol- 
cano that may erupt at any moment, 
either in peace or war, by reason of any 
one of innumerable factors. 


Major Factors 


With that background example let us 
examine some of the major factors that 
affect good or bad morale. I will not deal 
with the more obvious ones—patriotism, 
a good cause, or other related reasons. 

First, I would like to stress that our 
old friend time and space is the common 
denominator applicable to all the factors 
producing good or bad morale. You will 
have noted that it was the dominant fac- 
tor in Alexander’s contretemps on the 
Beas River and it applies in all situa- 
tions, as for example, it did in regard 
to the tour of duty of British troops in 
India in the last war which was progres- 
sively reduced from 6 years to 3% years 
as shipping and more trained manpower 
became available. Next, conditions favor- 
able to good or bad morale vary with the 
service, type of unit and, most important, 
the individual and his environment. To 
illustrate this and its corollary that dif- 
ferent methods must be taken to sustain 
morale for each collective body or individ- 
ual, I would like to compare the American 
and British methods of turning over per- 
sonnel serving in Korea today. The Amer- 
icans go in for what they call rotation. 
Each individual does 9 months’ front-line 
soldiering and then goes home. As a na- 
tion they are individualists, while their 
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soldiers are mainly conscripts. The Brit- 
ish, on the other hand, turn over a com- 
plete unit after a year’s service in Korea. 
They believe implicitly in the team spirit 
and esprit de corps while their men are 
principally, if not all, volunteers and reg- 
ular soldiers. 


Good Administration 


In my view, good administration is the 
first and primary essential. In the widest 
sphere, a low standard of living in a 
country leads to general discontent cul- 
minating even in rebellion. In a narrower 
sense, a man who is hungry, cold, wet, 
tired, badly paid, or not paid at all, will 
not perform his duties efficiently. He can, 
and will, accept such conditions for a 
period, but not for long. It is for those 
who command him to ensure that these 
conditions do not occur, but if they are 
unavoidable, to limit their duration as 
much as possible and, this is an essential— 
tell the individual how long he will have 
to bear the particular discomfort. To be 
aware of the relevant time and space ele- 
ment enables the individual to endure. 

Good administration includes a number 
of components and I will touch on only a 
few. Adequate food, shelter, and rest are, 
I think, fairly obvious, and I will say 
no more about them. 

I think in regard to pay, the time and 
space common denominator must again be 
remembered, and some hope of better times 
should be dangled in front of officers 
like the proverbial carrot. As the pros- 
perity of the country increases so, what- 
ever the government may do in the way of 
taxation, the prosperity of the entrepre- 
neur will rise. The yardstick will then 
be the quality and quantity of young men 
coming forward to join the armed forces. 

In regard to enlisted personnel, it is 
a question of supply and demand. I have 


heard of no shortages of recruits, so it * 


would seem that their pay is adequate. 
But remember, there is no form of con- 
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scription in India and should this come, 
then pay must be the first thing to be 
watched, while in war, if cost of living 
rises in the country, again pay and al- 
lowances must be adjusted at once if mo- 
rale is not to suffer. 

One aspect of administration which I 
would like to touch on is welfare—an- 
other word that joined the military vo- 
cabulary in the stress of the last war. 
Much of the need for welfare was caused 
through the lamentable falling off in the 
standard of man-management shown by 
hurriedly trained wartime officers, and 
also by the need to cosset civilians in uni- 
form who could not adjust themselves to 
the conditions of wartime service life as 
well as the professional fighting man. 
With the return of peace, welfare effort 
can be reduced, given good man-manage- 
ment training for officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers, but I feel that it is still 
often overstressed. For the voluntary sol- 
dier I think that all that is essential is 
to give him conditions as good as, or a 
little better than, those which obtain in 
his home. This will be difficult to do per- 
haps while on field service, or in some 
of the many surviving wartime hutted 
camps, but not in permanent barracks. 

Family welfare is another matter and 
one on which no effort should be spared. 
It is the aim of the government to improve 
this and the armed forces should be an 
example in the matter, which is largely 
one of education, both of the men and their 
women. When on active service, it is es- 
sential that the soldier knows his fam- 
ily will be looked after should things go 
wrong. 

It is an old British military slogan 
that efficient postal services are good mo- 
rale raisers, but I do not think this is 
as important in India as it is for Brit- 
ish or American troops—certainly not for 
people like Gurkhas. I have known many 
of these men who have had no word from 
their homes for the entire 3-year period 


between their furloughs, and they have in- 
variably had the best possible morale in 
spite of this lack of home news. But in 
their case, as in the case of all men, leave 
and furlough is the last thing to tamper 
with, and once again the individual must 
always know when he will be able to go 
on leave or, if leave has to be stopped, how 
long it is likely to be delayed. 

Under administration, I would like to 
touch on weapons and equipment. There 
will always be a state of bad morale, if 
equipment and weapons are _ inefficient, 
either through faulty design or through 
their being obsolete and unable to cope 
with the task they have to face. Short- 
ages of essential equipment and weapons 
are another deterrent to good morale, par- 
ticularly if a form of enemy action or 
disease cannot be dealt with by the weap- 
ons and equipment available. 


Leadership 

The next most important factor is, I 
think, leadership. Good leadership in- 
spires confidence in the officer cadre from 
the bottom to the top. Leadership is, 
of course, the power of command or the 
power to influence others. Some are born 
with it, others acquire it, while yet 
others will never be leaders. The best 
example of leadership—the power to in- 
fluence others—is the story of a ser- 
geant who was a para-training instructor 
at a school in the Middle East. One day 
a general went up to watch a stick of 
trainees jump. The green and red lights 
came on in turn and out went all eight 
of the stick on the orders and encourage- 
ment of the instructor. He inspired so 
much confidence in the general that he 
jumped too—unfortunately, he had no 
parachute. That nameless sergeant in- 
spired a senior experienced officer to do 
something he would never have done un- 
less subjected to really superb leadership. 

I think for ordinary individuals, by 
which I mean soldiers in the ranks and 
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not generals, the most important aspect 
of leadership is continuity. The longer 
a unit can keep its officers and noncom- 
missioned officers as a team, the better 
the leadership, even if they are only 
average in efficiency. A bad team will, 
of course, produce a bad unit and if they 
stay together long enough, the inefficiency 
of the unit will be noted by the powers 
that be and the bad team will be broken 
up. As a result of the war, there is far 
too much changing of officers in units 
today, and, to my mind, this is a fault 
that must be corrected. I spent my first 
12 years of service with my unit, and, 
during that period, at the most, was ab- 
sent from it for a total of 36 months while 
on leave or at school. Only the other day, 
I met an Army officer who in 10 years’ 
service had never served with a unit un- 
til this year. How can he have developed 
the power of leadership and, should they 
know his record, how can his men have 
confidence in him? I feel also that fre- 
quent changes in the officers have led to 
the real “hard core”’—senior noncommis- 
sioned officers—not getting the respect 
and trust they merit from their services 
and experience. 


In the last war, the general verdict 
of the British soldier is reported to have 
been that “the good Regular officer is the 
best officer of all.” I think the reason for 
this was that he was proficient in man- 
management, not necessarily in the art of 
fighting. There must, therefore, be no at- 
tempt to stint or in any other way cut 
down the training given at the National 
Defence Academy. 


There is one aspect of leadership that 
must always be remembered and that is 
the necessity of avoiding defeat, heavy 
casualties, and loss of equipment, par- 
ticularly in fruitless operations. It is 
obviously a counsel of perfection to com- 
manders to say to them “never lose a bat- 
tle.’ The correct advice is, “Avoid cas- 
ualties unless they produce a concrete 
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gain. None of this World War I leader- 
ship, where the loss of a worthless area 
of shell holes and mud was looked upon as 
a slight on the commander, who promptly 
ordered hurried attacks to regain the lost 
ground and, in the process, killed thou- 
sands of his men.” For junior command- 
ers I think the best advice is to ensure 
victory in their first engagement of the 
war. Use a sledge hammer to crack a nut 
and ensure victory so as to start your 
green troops off with a success. The big- 
gest compliment ever paid to the morale 
of the British nation and Armed Forces 
was that paid by a Frenchman who said, 
“The British lose all the battles except 
the last one.” In short, their morale sur- 
vived continuous defeat. 


Training 

The next factor is, I think, training. 
The individual must be so well trained 
in the use of his weapons or equipment 
or his job that he has supreme confidence 
and feels that he is better than his op- 
posite number in the enemy’s camp. It 
is obvious that his weapons and equip- 
ment must be first-class and, of course, 
that his job must be a useful one, or at 
least appear to be useful to the man him- 
self. There will be bad morale if you 
always pit the frigates of the Indian 
Navy in war against a modern force of 
light cruisers. Equally, an antitank gun 
crew set to guard a 14,000-foot pass over 
the Himalayas will soon begin to wonder 
why they are there, and will develop bad 
morale. You will remember the extra man 
suddenly found in the crews of German 
bombers shot down in the last war. On 
interrogation, it was found that his job 
was to shout Achtung Spitfeur when one 
of our Spits appeared—an example of 
a lack of confidence in their weapon. The 
better solution would have been to have 
given the bombers increased fighter cover 
rather than an extra man in each crew. 


I think the biggest mistake in training 
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is monotony. This induces boredom which 
is a root of bad morale. However, mo- 
notony—doing the same thing day after 
day—appeals to some of low intellect and 
education. They do not have to think and 
look upon their employment as a soft job. 
This is, I am convinced, most dangerous 
because when war breaks out, soft jobs 
have a habit of disappearing and the in- 
cumbent suddenly finds himself thrown into 
new surroundings, cannot adapt himself 
to them, and quickly develops bad morale. 
Should any of you have adopted a liking 
for year after year of employment at De- 
fence Headquarters, may I suggest that 
you get earmarked now for a key job in 
civilian clothes upon mobilization, or 
quickly snap out of it and get out of the 
rut. 

You may argue that if a young officer 
spends his first 10 to 12 years of serv- 
ice with his unit, as I earlier advocated, 
he gets into a rut and is a victim of mo- 
notony. I do not think it applies if his 
employment as a regimental soldier is 
broken up by schools, different appoint- 
ments in the unit, change of location and 
role of the unit, and, of course, leave. He 
obviously must be encouraged to develop 
hobbies and pastimes to vary his routine. 
It has been said by someone that war 
is months of boredom doing nothing, with 
intervals of seconds of intense fear. This 
adds force to the need to avoid monotony 
whenever possible. Wartime monotony is 
often caused by waiting for D-day and H- 
hour, or standing by for an operation that 
never comes off. Perhaps the worst of all 
is to subject troops to long and severe 
preparations for an operation and then 
at the last moment cancel it. 


Discipline and Ceremonial 


I will now touch on discipline allied 
to ceremonial. It does not follow that 
200d discipline, which is a strict but just 
‘ule, means good morale. Discipline ap- 
dlies all the time to the soldier. It is 
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the chief feature that differentiates him 
from the civilian. The aim of discipline 
is to fit the soldier for his employment. 
Jails, detention barracks, and hospitals 
have very strict and just discipline, but 
few will argue that the morale of the 
inmates is good. Again, a unit that is 
superb on ceremonial parade may have 
very bad morale, particularly, if by vir- 
tue of a continual round of monotonous 
parade ground drill, field and weapon 
training and administration are neglected. 
The men will have no confidence in them- 
selves in war. What ceremonial parades 
do instill is esprit de corps—the feeling 
of belonging to a fine unit, of being one 
of a body of good fellows, all imbued with 
the same idea. But esprit de corps can 
also be developed by distinguishing dress, 
competitions, both at work and at games, 
and a study of the unit’s history and 
traditions. 


Punishment 

Following after discipline is punish- 
ment. This must fit the crime, be of the 
correct degree of severity, but, most im- 
portant, not too long delayed. Many years 
ago there was a brutal murder in a unit. 
Everyone condemned the crime and would, 
I believe, have killed the murderer if 
they had caught him at the time. He was 
found and arrested 3 months later and 
placed in the unit’s guard house. It took 
an additional 9 months to bring him to 
trial and convict him. By then the feel- 
ing of the men had completely changed. 
Their sympathy was with the murderer 
and the unit’s morale was at its lowest on 
the day of his sentence. 


Again, at the end of the war, I took 
over a division and found about 50 courts- 
martial outstanding, some as long as 18 
months from the date of commission of 
the offense. In every case, I was told the 
evidence on the face of it was cast iron, 
but a peacetime lawyer. serving as Judge 
Advocate General advised no trial until 
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some other impossible piece of evidence 
was available. I ordered all to be tried 
and put out of their agony. In every case 
the accused pleaded guilty. 


A form of distinguishing dress, long 
recognized as good for individual as op- 
posed to collective morale, is good con- 
duct or proficiency stripes and, of course, 
medals and decorations. Chester Wilmot 
in his book, The Struggle for Europe, tells 
how Churchill on his visit to the front 
found the Americans issuing the Purple 
Heart medal to all who were wounded, 
and, as a result, reinstituted wound stripes 
which were first used in World War I 
and later dropped during peacetime. I 
believe that in Korea most United Nations 
troops were given a campaign medal. 


One word of warning, however, and that 
is that staff officers and the like from 
rear areas, or nonflying jobs, should never 
visit front-line units dressed in all the 
regalia of a ceremonial parade. They be- 
come a mockery to the troops and confi- 
dence in the higher command is jeopar- 
dized. They must be clean and neat, but 
not overdressed. 


Loyalty 

The final factor is that of loyalty. If 
men begin to criticize their commanders, 
particularly the high command, it be- 
comes a habit. State a lie often enough 
and it becomes a fact, and such criticism 
based on idle rumor and lack of knowledge 
soon comes to be believed. It evinces bad 
leadership if noncommissioned officers and 
officers allow such criticism to go unchal- 
lenged when they hear it, and it is far 
worse if they voice their criticism in front 
of their subordinates. 


Fear 


Now I would like for a moment to touch 
on the morale of such people as the Jap- 
anese in the last war, the Communist forces 
of today, and such enigmas as the Janis- 
saries of the Turkish Empire in its hey- 
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day, the “Ghazi” of the days of the Moguls 
and the other Muslim invaders of India, 
and even the early Christian martyrs in 
the days of pagan Rome. What gave all 
these people their apparent superb mo- 
rale? I do not know if I am correct, but 
I consider it to be religious fanaticism, 
and I am assuming that you can call com- 
munism a religion. This religious fanati- 
cism is based on fear—fear of disobeying 
the religious leaders, since such disobe- 
dience means a far worse death, not only 
for the individual, but also for his family, 
than being killed in action. Alternatively, 
it is fear of what will happen to the in- 
dividual after death, which is so strongly 
imbued by the religious leaders as to over- 
come the fear of death itself. It was very 
noticeable with the Japanese in World 
War II, and with many of the Communist 
prisoners in Korea, that once they were 
captured and so broke away from the 
thraldom of their religious leaders, they 
renounced their religion, their homes, and 
all that they fought for so staunchly. 
Such indoctrination by fear is foreign 
to modern civilization, and to democracy, 
but it has to be contended with, and I 
feel it should be studied with a view to 
preventing bad morale in our troops when 
faced with fanatical kamikaze and other 
suicide attacks by overwhelming hordes 
of enemy. 

This leads me to one final observation, 
which is that so often in war we have 
suffered a series of defeats and destruc- 
tion of morale at the outset through under- 
estimation and lack of knowledge of our 
enemy and our allies. I am convinced that 
things would not have gone so badly in 
France and Norway in 1940, or in Burma 
and Malaya in 1941-42, if we had studied 
German blitzkrieg methods and Japanese 
infiltration tactics. How many of the of- 
ficers and men of the armed forces of 
India today know even the badges of rank 
of possible allies or enemies, much less 
their organization, equipment, and tactics? 
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This, of course, is another training fac- 
tor affecting morale. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, I would like to stress 
that it is impossible for anyone to pro- 
duce a universal handbook on morale for 
peacetime training use. In every situa- 
tion, the factors are different and the ef- 
fect on each individual and each collection 
of individuals will also vary. The best 
we can do is to develop leadership and 
man-management in our officers and non- 
commissioned officers, ensure that admin- 
istration is as good as possible, insist on 
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realism and variation in training and em- 
ployment, and so build up the confidence, 
contentment, and pride in himself that 
marks the good soldier. Remember, too, 
that as in all military problems, time and 
space is often the most important factor 
in maintaining good morale. 

With apologies to experts, I do not 
think that it is a subject that can be 
left to doctors, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and psychoanalysts. They can help 
a great deal but the spade-work must be 
done by those in daily contact with the 
men in peacetime, and with experience of 
them in action. 





Ww 


The Role of Intelligence in War Strategy 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Dr. W. T. 


Adiseshiah in “Indian Air Force Quarterly’ January 1954. 


Success or failure in modern war is 
closely allied with three basic factors: 
the opportune use of eorrect and reliable 
information; the capacity to stand severe 
stresses and strains; and the planning of 
large-scale effort on a long-term basis. 
Of these, the first is by far the most im- 
portant. In order to plan a large-scale 
effort on a long-term basis, it is neces- 
sary to be able to foresee every likely 
enemy move. The ability to withstand the 
heaviest blows of the enemy, calls, not 
merely for the power of endurance, but 
also for insight into the extent, rigor, and 
duration of enemy attacks. The power to 
predict the course of the war, and the ca- 
pacity to persevere in the war effort tie 
in closely with intelligence. 

History is full of examples of military 
disasters resulting from intelligence fail- 
ures. World War II offers many examples 
of military failures resulting from de- 
ficient intelligence. Allied intelligence de- 
ficiencies in the Battle of the Bulge 
permitted the Germans to gain surprise. 
On the German side, inadequate intelli- 
gence handicapped the Germans in their 


defense of the much vaunted Festung Eu- 
ropa, by failing to predict the point at 
which allied landings on the coast of 
France would occur. 


Tactical and Strategic Intelligence 


Tactical or operational intelligence is 
produced in the field, after the outbreak 
of hostilities. This type of intelligence 
is needed by commanders of forces so that 
they may successfully accomplish their 
immediate tasks. Strategic intelligence, 
on the other hand, is produced in peace 
and war. It must, therefore, include com- 
plete studies of actual and possible enemy 
nations and enemy theater of operations. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
one should not make a hard and fast dis- 
tinction between these types of intelli- 
gence. Often, indeed, war strategy is 
shaped by tactics. 

Military intelligence is produced by a 
cyclic process. Information is fed into 
a system which corrects, collates, and 
co-ordinates it, so as to make it avail- 
able for use in connection with some ac- 
tual or possible military operation. The 





three major features of the intelligence 
organization at work thus are: the col- 
lection of information, the processing of 
information to produce intelligence, and 
the use of the resulting intelligence. 


The Collection of Information 

Like all forms of organized effort, the 
collection of information has to be prop- 
erly planned. In general, three types of 
agencies are used: troops, intelligence per- 
sonnel, and special information services. 

Troops. By contact with or observation 
of the enemy, ground and air forces are 
capable of obtaining useful information 
regarding enemy dispositions, concentra- 
tions of enemy strength, and enemy ac- 
tivity. The main types of agencies under 
this heading are dismounted patrols, mech- 
anized patrols, observation posts, listening 
posts, reconnaissance in force, and air 
reconnaissance. 


Dismounted patrols. Small patrols, op- 
erating on foot in the vicinity of the en- 
emy can obtain data regarding the nature 
of the country, strength of enemy loca- 
tions, movement, fortifications, minefields, 
enemy weapons, and observation posts. 
Such patrols have the advantage of being 
able to operate at night, under conditions 
of poor visibility, bad weather, and diffi- 
cult terrain. As against these advantages, 
however, it has to be remembered that 
these patrols are slow; their operating 
range is short; their ability to transmit 
information is generally handicapped by 
relatively short-range communication 
equipment; and recent experience indi- 
cates that they are the costliest means 
of obtaining information. Hence, they 
must be used sparingly and only when 
other collecting agencies are not avail- 
able. Further, it is desirable that they 
should not be asked to obtain more than 
one specific item of information. 

Mechanized patrols. Patrols mounted on 
motor vehicles and armored cars can be 
used to obtain the same kind of infor- 
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mation which dismounted patrols secure— 
in less detail. They can operate over a 
wider range, move rapidly, and transmit 
information over greater distances. How- 
ever, they cannot operate effectively at 
night. Continued movement requires re- 
plenishment of fuel, and movement may be 
hampered by the nature of the terrain 
over which they operate. If enemy de- 
fenses are strong, it will not be easy to 
penetrate into enemy territory deeply. On 
the other hand, if there are gaps in en- 
emy defenses, mechanized patrols can be 
very effective. 

Observation posts. Information regard- 
ing enemy dispositions, fortifications, 
movements, and nature of the terrain, is 
capable of being gained by observation 
posts; but this is limited by poor visibil- 
ity, camouflage, and good discipline on 
the part of the enemy. 

Listening posts. By night, sound is 
picked up more readily than light, be- 
cause night sounds have a comparatively 
wider range, whereas lights in a battle 
area are usually kept subdued or under 
cover. 

Reconnaissance in force. When it is not 
possible to gain information by stealth, 
it may be necessary to carry out an of- 
fensive operation to find out more about 
the enemy. The Dieppe operation was a 
good example of this which provided valu- 
able information regarding German de- 
fenses, and gave a clear idea of the Ger- 
man tactical doctrine of beach defense. 

Air reconnaissance. This is carried out 
either visually or with the help of photo- 
graphic missions. 

Intelligence personnel. These consist 
of specialist teams whose exclusive task 
is to collect information. They function 
directly under orders of an intelligence 
officer. Their tasks include the interro- 
gation of prisoners of war and civilians; 
the translation of papers and documents 
captured or procured from enemy sources; 
and the interpretation of aerial photo- 
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graphs. There are four types of special- 
ist teams: interrogation of prisoners of 
war, military intelligence interpreter, 
translator, and photo interpreter. 

Interrogation of prisoners of war. The 
aim is to obtain timely and accurate 
information regarding enemy identifica- 
tions, organizations, strength, dispositions, 
plans, morale, and combat efficiency of 
the enemy. However, it must be remem- 
bered that prisoners of war are not al- 
ways available in large numbers; and even 
when they are, many of them might be seen 
to have a strong security consciousness. 

Military intelligence interpreter. This 
type of team collects information from 
civilians in the area of operations. Such 
a team has to be composed of personnel 
who speak the language of the country 
in which operations are carried out. It 
is amazing how much information regard- 
ing troops in an area can be obtained from 
civilian sources. Nevertheless, one should 
not place too much reliance on information 
from civilians. 

Translators. Captured enemy maps and 
documents give valuable information re- 
garding terrain, enemy strength, plans, 
tactical doctrines, and morale. 

Photo interpretation. Aerial photo- 
graphs provide excellent information re- 
garding the nature of the soil and positions 
of roads and bridges behind enemy lines. 
Aerial reconnaissance is capable of pene- 
trating deep into enemy territory, and, 
as such, provides good information which 
surface troops cannot gain. It has been 
estimated that nearly 90 percent of the 
information used in World War II was 
gained by strategic air reconnaissance. 
Hence, it would be evident that aerial 
photography is by far the most important 
and valuable method of collecting stra- 
tegic information. 

The use of specialist teams for col- 
lecting information regarding the enemy 
is a matter which calls for care and at- 
tention on the part of military planners 
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who aim at building up an efficient and 
reliable intelligence system. There can 
be no doubt that the great bulk of the 
information thus collected will lead to 
better results than merely relying on 
troops engaged in combat. In modern war, 
the more one knows in advance about the 
enemy, the better. 

Special information services. These de- 
pend primarily on mechanical means for 
the collection of information. They are 
not under the supervision of intelligence 
officers, since they are technical in na- 
ture. Persons engaged in this type of in- 
formation service are usually well trained 
in the techniques of collecting and trans- 
mitting information. The types which fall 
under this head are signal intelligence 
units, antiaircraft artillery units, coun- 
terfire sections, weather detachments, and 
technical intelligence teams. 

Signal intelligence units. These units 
gather information by determining the lo- 
cation of enemy radio stations, analyzing 
enemy radio traffic, and by decoding inter- 
cepted enemy messages. In this way, they 
can be helpful in detecting enemy move- 
ment, locating enemy concentrations, and 
discovering the future plans of the enemy. 

Antiaircraft artillery units. These 
units collect valuable information with 
the aid of their radar equipment and com- 
munication nets. Various antiaircraft 
units in an army area can be linked to- 
gether in a wire and radio net known as 
antiaircraft information service. This is 
particularly useful in providing informa- 
tion regarding hostile aircraft—location, 
number, type, and direction of flight. 

Counterfire sections. Infantry and ar- 
tillery regiments use technical means to 
locate enemy mortars and artillery. The 
counterfire section uses sound ranging. 
The observation battalion employs sound 
and flash methods. 

Weather detachments. Meteorological 
units are extremely useful in making 
short-range and long-range forecasts of 
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weather conditions and _ climatological 
studies based on such data. 


Technical intelligence teams. These 
teams furnish information regarding var- 
ious types of enemy weapons and equip- 
ment, their capabilities and limitations, 
their uses and potentialities. 

With the development of electronics, 
and the increasing use of communication 
equipment in war, intelligence services 
will rely more and more on mechanical 
means for the collection of information. 
The great advantage of this method of 
obtaining information is that short no- 
tice changes in enemy tactics could be 
easily detected. 


Processing of Information 


Processing is the step by which intel- 
ligence is produced from the raw data 
of information. This is done in three 
stages. First, the raw data is evaluated 
in order to determine whether it is true 
or not. Second, the information is col- 
lated or recorded, so that it may be read- 
ily compared with other items. Third, the 
information is interpreted in relation to 
existing information and intelligence so 
that suitable conclusions can be drawn 
from it. 

The evaluation of information. Before 
any item of information can be considered 
to be of value, it is necessary to know 
where it has been obtained and how ac- 
curate it is. In practice, it is not easy 
to evaluate information, particularly if 
the source of the information is not 
known. And even when it is reported by 
a reliable agency, it is well worth getting 
it confirmed from other sources. When 
the same information is received from 
many sources, it has greater weight. Cor- 
roboration is a very important factor in 
the evaluation of information. 

The collation of information. In order 
to be able to confirm an item of infor- 
mation by comparing it with another, it 
is necessary to put it on record. Such 
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a system of sorting, grouping, and re- 
cording information is called collation. 
Its chief purpose is to facilitate the task 
of the intelligence officer. In small units, 
this is done by keeping a situation map, 
a log book, or maintaining a file. 

In these various ways, information is 
classified, tabulated, and kept on record 
for ready reference. The most important 
requirement here is simplicity of method. 
Naturally, the particular mode of col- 
lation will depend on the circumstances 
and requirements of the unit concerned; 
but efficient collation makes it possible 
for a unit commander to obtain available 
information quickly. 

Interpretation of intelligence. This is 
the final step in the processing of infor- 
mation. Evaluated information has no 
real value until the unit commander real- 
izes what it implies. The interpretation 
of information involves a consideration 
of two points: 

1. Does the information change any de- 
ductions or conclusions in the continuing 
estimate of the enemy situation, the ter- 
rain, or the weather? 

2. Does it confirm any previous conclu- 
sions regarding these factors? In practice, 
it is not at all easy to obtain the correct 
interpretation. As a rule, it may be said 
that in a rapidly changing situation, each 
item of information must link up with 
some other item, so that the totality of 
the mass of detail hangs together in co- 
herent fashion. 

Processing thus consists of evaluation, 
collation, and interpretation of informa- 
tion. When information has passed through 
this treatment, it becomes intelligence, 
and this is what is of real value to the 
commander of any unit in deciding what 
he should do in the situation. Military 
intelligence should be concise, free from 
irrelevant detail, and ready for immedi- 
ate application. It must convey not only 
facts but must also give an indication of 
their true significance. 
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Use of Intelligence 

There are two things to be considered 
in connection with the use of intelligence. 
First, the intelligence estimate has to be 
used by the commander of the unit con- 
cerned in order that he can make his 
appreciation of the situation and decide 
on his course of action. Second, the intel- 
ligence estimate must be disseminated to 
other unit commanders for use as re- 
quired. 

The use of the intelligence estimate 
in making a decision regarding action. 
Anyone with experience in military staff 
procedures knows that there is a reasoned 
way of reaching decisions regarding the 
most effective action against the enemy. 
However, before such a conclusion is 
reached, the person making the appreci- 
ation has to project both his own situ- 
ation and the enemy situation into the 
future and see what is likely to happen, 
bearing in mind his own capabilities and 
enemy capabilities. Further, it is neces- 
sary to look squarely into the question 
of the limitations of both sides. It is, 
thus, evident that in an appreciation, the 
use of interpreted information plays a 
major role. 

Dissemination of intelligence. Intelli- 
gence work is based on the principle that 
it is the duty of every individual and 
headquarters to transmit all items of in- 
formation and intelligence to lower, ad- 
jacent, and higher units. Military intel- 
ligence can be of no value unless it 
reaches the individuals or units concerned 
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in time for it to serve their purposes. 
When military intelligence is prepared 
for dissemination, it is necessary—first 
of all—to differentiate between items 
which should be transmitted without de- 
lay and those which can wait to be incor- 
porated in periodical summaries or re- 
ports. Vital information—such as enemy 
air operation—must be transmitted as 
soon as it is received. The means gener- 
ally used are personal contact; special 
messages, conferences, situation maps, 
and intelligence documents. Intelligence 
documents may be in the form of periodic 
reports, special intelligence summaries, op- 
eration orders, and intelligence annexes. 


Conclusion 


It will, thus, be evident that in any 
type of military action, the use of veri- 
fied information regarding the enemy is 
of paramount importance. It is necessary 
to obtain this information from reliable 
sources. It is also necessary that infor- 
mation should be systematically recorded 
and its significance clearly brought out. 
Plans for action based on such a use of 
information would be far more effective 
than random effort based on ignorance of 
enemy capabilities and limitations. A 
well informed enemy is more dangerous 
than one who merely trusts armed might. 
In the last analysis, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to know one’s enemy as one knows 
oneself. 

Intelligence is Knowledge—Knowledge 
is Power. 
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The Impact of Political Factors on Military Judgment 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by General Sir Richard N. Gale in the 
“Journal of the Royal United Service Institution” (Great Britain) February 1954. 


THERE are few issues which can be more 
baffling to commanders or staff officers 
than the balance between political and 
military problems. Yet there are, I be- 
lieve, certain touchstones which will give 
the right answer. The first and perhaps 
the most important of these is that the 
balancing of military and political points 
of view is the task of governments. 

As a statement this is simple. In its 
application it is complex. The obvious in 
theory is not necessarily obvious in prac- 
tice: issues are not always clear cut: 
often the impact of politics is sudden and 
unexpected: sometimes apparently harm- 
less political factors materially affect 
fighting efficiency: and most important 
of all, military action, either active or 
passive, in peace or in war, must stem 
from the political aim. 

From this it becomes clear that the 
first thing which the military man must 
know is what the political aim is: and 
the first duty of governments is to clar- 
ify this. This is not easy and it is not 
always done. It is particularly difficult 
in grand alliances. Strategy in such cases 
is often global and political issues are 
equally so. National interests vary and 
emphasis differs. These differences can 
and do occur between the respective na- 
tional defense forces, and even within one 
country itself. The Pacific versus the Eu- 
ropean theater in the United States was 
an example during the last war. It was 
only after much argument that the agreed 
aim was ultimately reached. It is of more 
than passing interest to note that Na- 
poleon, as a young general and then un- 
tried commander in chief, found himself, 
during the campaign in Italy, in conflict 
with the Directorate in Paris on this 
very point. 


It is essential that the political aim 
should be such that it is militarily achiev- 
able. This may be simple as an issue in 
the case of the ultimate or final aim, 
but in the development of the steps lead- 
ing up to this, government views on the 
intermediate objectives may not coincide 
with sound military strategy. To refer 
again to Napoleon, his desire to deal with 
the Piedmontese before tackling Austria, 
and his conviction that the attack on the 
Austrian armies was the best and quickest 
method of relieving the threat to France 
from the Rhine are examples of this. 

Political aims are generally outside 
the sphere of military judgment, unless 
those aims imply, or are likely to imply, 
the use of military measures. In this 
case, the military opinion must be frankly 
stated: and this opinion must never be 
colored by wishful thinking. The gov- 
ernment must be left in no doubt as to 
what is, and what is not, militarily achiev- 
able. The military man will be dealing 
with military fact, hard figures, grim 
realities of time and space and resources. 

Thus, although the military man ulti- 
mately is not, and cannot be, responsible 
for the political aim, his interests in it 
are immense, and to his problems it is 
of vital import. 

Sometimes military men have been criti- 
cized for allegedly forcing governments 
into undesirable positions by precipitate 
action. There is one very simple way of 
ensuring against this: it is by govern- 
ments, properly advised as to the stra- 
tegic and military implications, clearly 
laying down this aim; and then insisting 
that it is this aim and no other that is 
being carried out. 

The second touchstone is that the mili- 
tary commander must never allow his mili- 
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tary judgment to be warped by political 
expediency. 

The task of the military man is to view 
all problems in terms of fighting effi- 
ciency. The moment he finds himself be- 
ing forced off this clear line on to the 
vagaries of political argument he will be 
in danger. He will begin to lose the con- 
fidence of the politician who wants his 
military advice, and he will be false to 
the fighting services who look to him as 
their professional leader. 

To carry out his task intelligently, he 
must be aware of and understand the 
broad political canvas on which he is 
working. He must be capable of appreci- 
ating political shifts of wind and imme- 
diately appreciating their effect on his 
plans. In addition, he must even antici- 
pate such changes intelligently, so that 
when they come, he is prepared for them. 

We are living in an uneasy peace. It 
is uneasy almost everywhere. It is some- 
times called the cold war. It produces 
problems for the military man which merge 
into the political at every turn and often 
to an alarming extent. I do not, from 
considerable experience in Palestine, 
Egypt, and Europe, believe that it upsets 
my thesis. It does, however, make the di- 
viding line far more difficult to discern. 

As I have indicated already, there is 
not much that is really very new in this. 
Commanders in the past have shown that 
they had a clear-cut appreciation of the 
line on which their argument should be 
based. 

For example, the elder Von Moltke on 
2 April 1866, wrote: 


The war against Austria, its probabil- 
ity or inevitableness as a political ques- 
tion is outside my judgment. But from my 
(military) point of view, I think I ought 
to express the conviction that success or 
failure in this war essentially depends 
upon our determination to fight being 
reached sooner than that of the Austrians, 
and, if possible, now. 
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In reviewing the possibility of Bavaria 
entering the war against Prussia, he said: 


Whether their finances and the politi- 
cal situation will allow [them] to deploy 
such a force is a question I need not de- 
cide. A military calculation can only 
count on given magnitudes, with the nor- 
mal figures of war establishments, and 
with the capacity of the means of trans- 
port. 


Field Marshal Sir William Robertson, 
writing of the time when he was Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, said: 


In 1916... there was much public criti- 
cism of the way in which the Government 
was conducting the war, and it was dif- 
ficult to keep clear of the political con- 
troversies which arose, though I persis- 
tently strove to give them a wide berth. 
To me it was of no interest ... so long 
as the Army got what it wanted and was 
not asked to undertake unsound and im- 
practicable military operations. 


In quoting this latter case I think we 
should bear in mind the immense progress 
that has been made since those words were 
written. Between soldiers and statesmen 
in World War I there was a gulf of mis- 
understanding and distrust. Today, there 
is little or none of this. The excellence 
of the defense machinery which was set up 
prior to World War II, and was used to 
such great effect during it, is now com- 
mon knowledge. 


Differences in Approach 


There are differences in outlook which, 
if not appreciated, may well lead to mis- 
understandings. The military man tends 
to be very objective in his approach. He 
cannot afford to risk a setback or to 
lose a battle; for by so doing he may 
jeopardize an entire campaign—indeed the 
very security of his own country may be 
at stake. His training, and indeed the 
very nature of his tasks, make him def- 
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inite in his approach and, within a the- 
ater of activity, sometimes even short 
term in his outlook. It is—to his way of 
thinking—of no use losing a battle today 
for some alleged political advantage that 
might accrue months ahead. 

The statesman or politician—and here 
I would like to make it clear that in 
using these terms I refer to them in their 
widest and not their narrow sense—may 
often wish to defer a decision and his 
game may be more one of hide and seek. 

He is influenced by factors such as 
the effect of his actions or words on the 
attitude of other countries. He is con- 
cerned, not only with the effects of his 
actions on the morale of his own country- 
men, but also with their effects on their 
political philosophy. Forthcoming elec- 
tions drive him back into his shell and, 
however much he may wish to get away 
from it, he must be influenced by his own 
assessment of his actions on the electorate. 
He may, with some good justification he 
thinks, fear action which would disclose 
his ultimate intention and thus, to his 
mind, precipitate a situation. 

We have all heard much of “appease- 
ment.” The dividing line between appease- 
ment and political wisdom is sometimes 
more readily discernible after, rather than 
before, the time of an event. A so-called 
strong political line may lead to active 
military operations which the fighting 
services are not ready to face. 

These differences in the line of ap- 
proach and consequent conflicting view- 
points may well tend to make one impa- 
tient of the other. The military man may 
deplore what appears to him as the vacil- 
lation of the other. Politicians may crit- 
icize the military man for his failure to 
see beyond his nose, to appreciate the 
subtlety of the situation, or to grasp the 
subtlety of the political canvas as an en- 
tirety. 

A deal of understanding is required if 
these differences are to be prevented from 
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developing into dissension. A fund of 
knowledge of the difficulties of the other 
is necessary if a balanced view is to re- 
sult. 


In our own country the Imperial De- 
fence College goes a long way toward 
bridging this gap. Wide and selective read- 
ing is also necessary. The study of his- 
tory is essential, as also are the lives of 
the great statesmen and men of arms. 


Political Factors 

In facing any major issue in the hot 
or cold war or in matters of internal 
security, a commander must, of course, 
begin by defining his aim, a matter which 
in itself may not be straightforward at 
all. Having done this, he can then ap- 
proach the problem in one of two ways. 
First, he can, in consultation with his 
political advisors, sit down and weigh all 
the various military and political fac- 
tors, balancing one against the other and 
thus reach a final conclusion. Second, he 
can make a purely military appreciation, 
at the end of which he will almost cer- 
tainly find, after consultation with his 
political advisors, that there are certain 
political difficulties, major and minor, to 
the military conclusion which he has 
reached. He must then set himself either 
to get these political difficulties overcome 
or adjust his plan to meet them. The real 
danger of the first course is that we are 
generally not very well trained in weigh- 
ing political arguments. In my view, the 
better way of approach is the second; but 
this, of course, will largely depend upon 
the nature of the problem. I think also 
that it depends very much on whether 
the final decision lies with the commander 
himself or with some superior authority; 
if it lies with a superior authority, and 
if this is a political authority, there is the 
very real danger that, if a nicely balanced 
military and political appreciation is 
submitted, the political arguments will 
again be stressed by the minister respon- 
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sible and may therefore receive additional 
and undue weight. So the best course 
surely is to make a sound military ap- 
preciation. The political difficulties must 
be stated and, if at all possible, proposals 
made for overcoming them. 


Which ever way the commander himself 
tackles these matters, it is most impor- 
tant that he does not allow his subordi- 
nate staff to get muddled up between 
military and political issues. The polit- 
ical advisors—who will probably be pro- 
fessional diplomats—are generally very 
clever men, well versed in argument and 
negotiations and generally capable of 
tying the less experienced staff officer 
into knots. Let the commander himself— 
with the advice of his chief of staff— 
sort out and keep the balance between mil- 
itary and political matters. 


Full Understanding 


Developed over the years, there is, of 
course, ample machinery for ensuring a 
balanced political and military apprecia- 
tion. For instance, global strategy is 
devised by the three service chiefs of 
staff on the basis of political guidance 
given them by the statesmen. In asses- 
sing what this should be, they look at 
military problems squarely as such. The 
outcome of their thoughts indicates pillars 
on which that strategy will stand. Cab- 
inet agreement, both as to these pillars 
of strategy and the means of putting them 
into effect, is the next step. Essential in- 
gredients to the arguments are, of course, 
an understanding of government policy, 
economic and manpower resources, and 
a first-class intelligence system. In fact, 
joint interservice and Foreign Office in- 
telligence appreciations form one of the 
principal planks on which the Chiefs of 
Staff arguments are based. 

It is a simple statement of fact to say 
hat in the later stages of the last war 
the machine worked well. Strategy and na- 
tional and allied resources in materials, 


productivity, and manpower were properly 
tied up, and government decisions on the 
conduct of the war were harmonized with 
military objectives and aims. There have 
been certain writings which have criti- 
cized political aims as pursued by the 
allied governments. The object of this 
article is not to discuss the rightness or 
wrongness of decisions—which must be 
a matter of opinion in many cases—but 
to follow the workings of the machinery 
for ensuring a proper understanding and 
balance between the politicians and the 
military leaders. 

Of course, there were arguments, dif- 
ficult bargaining, and conflicts of opin- 
ion. The hard fact is that in the later 
part of the war—and particularly after 
the entry of the United States into the 
conflict—these arguments were ironed 
out and the machine worked. Not only did 
it work from a British point of view, 
but it worked on an Anglo-American basis, 
where cross currents and extreme diver- 
gence of opinion were by no means un- 
common. I think experience has shown, 
paradoxical as this may first appear, that 
divergencies of opinion properly met and 
honestly ironed out by partners working, 
as it were, in committee have produced 
more efficient and practicable planning 
than one would at first be inclined to 
believe. 


In all this, personality plays an im- 
mensely important part. Field Marshal 
Sir John Dill and his relationship with 
General George C. Marshall and the im- 
pact of his personality on the American 
public are well known. However, sheer 
personality by itself is not enough; it is 
but an essential ingredient. 

In Germany, the British machinery en- 
sures that Foreign Office policy and mili- 
tary activity are kept in step. Any dif- 
ferences which it is felt cannot properly 
be settled in Germany are referred to the 
Foreign Office and the Chiefs of Staff 
respectively in London, and a considered 
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government ruling gives the guidance and 
lead which is required. 

Now from this you will see that the 
purely military view is always heard, is 
influenced by government policy with 
which it is kept in constant touch; and— 
what to us is even more important—we 
have the confidence that the military fac- 
tors can be and are, in fact, considered 
pari passu with foreign policy. 


Allies 


The days of purely national armies, 
commanded throughout by purely national 
headquarters, are probably gone fcrever. 
In all theaters of war it is most probable 
that forces will be drawn from different 
countries and that the commanders will 
be served by integrated allied staffs. For 
example, here in Western Europe, the 
Land Forces Commander is French, served 
by a staff which, although predominately 
French, contains also American, Belgian, 
British, and Dutch officers. Under him 
will serve American, Belgian, British, 
Dutch, French, and perhaps ultimately 
German, forces. 

In the Northern Army Group for oper- 
ational purposes are Belgian, British, and 
Netherlands forces; the headquarters staff 
is a fully integrated staff. 

The 2d Allied Tactical Air Force simi- 
larly consists of forces integrated into a 
tactical air force from all three countries. 

If these diverse contingents are to be 
able to pull their full weight in war, 
unity between them is vital. This unity 
and this team spirit between forces of 
so many different nationalities—with 
widely different outlooks—has to be built 
up and fostered. It is the duty of sen- 
ior officers in every allied command to 
contribute toward this unity. The keys 
to success in welding together an allied 
team are probably: an understanding of 
the problems of our allies; patience; and 
a knowledge of languages. But above all 
we must remember that we are an ally 
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ourselves. Perhaps the British may some- 
times fail to realize this fully. 

To understand the current problems of 
the armed forces of one of our allies it 
is useful to go back a bit and study how 
those forces have developed. By this proc- 
ess one can learn the outlook of the of- 
ficers, the characteristics of the armed 
forces, and the place which they sever- 
ally take within the nation, a sometimes 
surprisingly different picture in different 
countries. It will be possible also to learn 
how these forces look on the British and 
on their other allies. Human nature is 
frail and it is only natural that we should 
see our own difficulties more clearly than 
we see those of our allies. We know only 
too well our own financial and political 
problems, and the effect which they have 
on our fitness for war. We do not generally 
have so clear a picture of the similar, and 
in many cases more acute, problems of the 
allies with whom we work. And this lack 
of knowledge inclines, at times, to make us 
impatient with what may appear to be 
a holding back or lack of drive. 

At all times, not only military consid- 
erations have to be taken into account, 
but national pride, national outlook, and 
national habits have to be borne in mind. 
We British sometimes have a reputation 
among our smaller allies of riding rough- 
shod over their susceptibilities. Go back 
in history and ‘see how some of the great 
commanders have handled these matters. 
Read Churchill’s Life of Marlborough: 
consider how General Eisenhower handled 
his prima donnas. 

In handling matters with allies there 
is, however, the one golden rule. Always 
be a soldier—never be a politician. 


Internal Security 
The sole object of military interven- 
tion in civil disputes, or in dealing with 
general unrest or even widespread insur- 
rection or violence, is the restoration of 
law and order by military means when 
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other methods have failed or appear cer- 
tain to fail. 

It is essential in handling internal se- 
curity situations for the commander to 
be quite clear as to the background for 
the unrest. He must keep in close touch 
with this aspect, because the background 
changes. The severity of the measures 
which the commander takes will be influ- 
enced by his primary role of safe-guard- 
ing his own troops, their dependents, and 
the British or other interests for whose 
protection he is either directly or by im- 
plication placed there. The methods he 
adopts, and the particular targets to which 
he directs his energies, will vary with 
the changing political background. An 
anti-British riot may develop into an in- 
ternal dissension. 

No true grasp of the situation and its 
potentialities can be satisfactorily as- 
sessed without knowledge of the back- 
ground of the unrest. Indeed, objective 
action will be impossible and orders to 
subordinates will lack clarity and crisp- 
ness if the commander is not perfectly 
clear in his own mind as to what it is all 
about. The background may be economic 
or political; it may be racial or religious; 
or it may have its roots in a wave of 
misguided but excessive national feeling, 
either by a majority or by an ardent 
dissident minority. The movement may be 
supported by the mass of public opinion 
or it may run strongly counter to public 
opinion. It may appeal to youth only or 
be confined to labor, student, intellectual, 
or other classes. It may be strongly but 
secretly supported from outside, and its 
consequences may produce serious inter- 
national repercussions. 

The military commander cannot prop- 
erly estimate the military problem with- 
out a full appreciation of the foregoing 
factors. 


It is also important to discern the 
wheat from the chaff. Loyal law-abiding 
elements of the population must receive 


the consideration which is due them— 
particularly when they are wavering, for 
too much strain might drive them to join 
the extremists. Moderate leaders will 
want a certain degree of support if they 
are to retain their grip on their follow- 
ers. This aspect must, however, not be 
permitted to jeopardize the attainment 
of the object of military intervention. 
At the same time, failure to give this 
aspect its fair share of consideration may 
have serious effects on the chances of the 
attainment of that object. 


There is in all this business today a 
new factor. It is the influence of Com- 
munist inspired unrest. This has produced 
a new pattern. The effect of outside in- 
fluence is that resistance to the forces 
of law and order is more vigorous, more 
prolonged, and more likely to break out 
in new areas or to break out.afresh in 
old areas, and less amenable to local cures. 

An understanding of these matters is 
essential. It presupposes a knowledge of 
political factors from which you will see 
the commander cannot divorce himself. It 
is essential, however, that this level be 
kept properly. 

So it is that one of the first essentials 
is a proper understanding by the military 
commander of the political problems within 
his command. This understanding must 
be gained by study, not only of the cur- 
rent situation but of the history leading 
up to it, by advice from his political 
advisors, whoever they may be, and the 
whole backed by commonsense. 


Great Offices of State 

We military men may often find our- 
selves tempted to quarrel with and disa- 
gree with the great Offices of State. In 
particular, we will find ourselves work- 
ing with the Foreign Office and the Co- 
lonial Office. We have a world-wide in- 
fluence, a Commonwealth and an Empire, 
and the Foreign, Dominion, and Colonial 
Offices have not only helped to build all 
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this Empire, but have run it for decades 
of time. The point I make is that criti- 
cism, and above all semi-ignorant criti- 
cism, of these offices gets one nowhere. 

Political advice is available all over 
the world. It comes from ambassadors, 
high commissioners, governors, and their 
officers. Whenever the military leader 
finds himself out of step with these, be- 
ware: the fault may well be his: but wher- 
ever the fault may lie, the result will be 
trouble and, in consequence, dangerous. 

Where senior military officers find 
themselves working in political depart- 
ments or on the staffs of ambassadors, 
not as military attaches, it is quite fun- 
damental to preserve the military out- 
look. There is a great danger of getting 
the issues mixed. It sometimes happens 
that such officers deem it their respon- 
sibility to put over political arguments 
to the Army. This is not good. Their cor- 
rect function is to put over the military 
point of view to their political depart- 
ment or chief. If the soldier wants polit- 
ical advice, the worst place he can go 
for it is to one of these liaison officers. 
He must go to the department or its 
head. What he does want to ensure is 
that his liaison officer there always makes 
certain that his, the commander’s views, 
and the Army views are kept to the 
fore in all matters which arise, or which 
are likely to affect the soldier. 


Conclusion 
The final judgment between military 
and political factors rests with the Gov- 
ernment. The aim must be laid down by 
the Government. The military man must 
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know this aim. He is entitled to know it. 

Never let military judgment be influ- 
enced by political expediency. 

It is quite essential for a senior mili- 
tary officer to understand the main po- 
litical issues of the day; particularly is 
this the case in theaters in which he 
is serving. He must, in these matters, be 
well read, versed in historical back- 
ground, and be capable of applying his 
knowledge with commonsense. 

He must understand the methods of 
working and the general setup of the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices. He must 
understand the constitutional position of 
the Ministers of the Government at home 
and of ambassadors and their chancelleries 
overseas. He must go to these for politi- 
cal guidance; and never neglect either to 
consult them or, insofar as the security 
of his plans permits, take them into his 
confidence. 

Military appreciations must take cog- 
nizance of political factors, but only in- 
sofar as they directly affect the plan. 
The military plan must stand on its mer- 
its as a military plan. 

When in the position of a liaison of- 
ficer or senior military advisor to a min- 
ister, be sure never to become a miniature 
politician. Give military advice and see 
that the military point of view is under- 
stood. Never become a political jobber be- 
tween the Army and the political depart- 
ment in which you are working. 

In dealing with allies never forget you 
are an ally yourself. Never be smug and 
beware of becoming a critic. Be forth- 
right, helpful, militarily sound, and cour- 
teous yourself. 





Correction—In the article Good Commanders Conserve Manpower which appeared in 
our November 1954 issue, reference to FM 21-10 (July 1945) on page 43, left-hand column, 
should read: “page 156” instead of “page 15.” 
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The Guiding Principles Behind the Soviet Naval Forces 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Alfred } 
Schulze-Hinrichs in “Marine-Rundschau” (Germany) No. 3. 1954. | 


THE classical doctrines of naval war- 
fare—which are based on the great naval 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—were established by A. T. Ma- 
han, Sir Julian Corbett, and Baron von 
Maltzahn. By means of a critical study 
of naval wars and the evaluation of ex- 
periences, they evolved a practical system 
which, in a parallel to the work of Clause- 
witz, became the theoretical guide for the 
establishment and employment of naval 
forces. As a result, it was shown that the 
aim of naval warfare must be the engage- 
ment of the forces for the conquest and 
exploitation of the control of the seas. 


In view of the respect commanded by 
these authorities in naval warfare, it 
stands to reason that the development 
of the Soviet naval power has been in- 
fluenced by their doctrine. The influence 
of naval doctrines on the Soviet concepts 
are of special interest to us today for, 
knowing this influence, we are able to 
draw conclusions as to the form in which 
the Soviet naval means possibly will be 
engaged. 

In accordance with these doctrines of 
naval warfare, the attack of enemy sea 
communications, coupled with the defense 
of their own, would characterize the use 
of Soviet naval forces. In view of the ex- 
treme importance of oceanic communica- 
tions to the Western powers, the princi- 
pal efforts of the Soviet naval forces would 
undoubtedly be directed toward their de- 
struction or, at least, their interruption. 
An examination of the types of vessels 
making up the Soviet naval forces ena- 
bles us to draw conclusions as to how 
far these objectives may actually be as- 
signed to the Soviet Naval Command. 


The Soviets possess no line ships or 


carriers suitable for engagement in op- 
erations of this nature. Of suitable sur- 
face vessels, only the modern cruisers of 
the Kirov, Chapayev, and Sverdlov classes 
can be considered. These, in connection 
with the numerous existing modern and 
seaworthy destroyers, could be combined 
into formidable task forces for cruiser 
operations. Nevertheless, the lack of car- 
riers and efficient supply vessels justifies 
the assumption that this type of warfare 
by surface craft is not contemplated. 


Submarine Fleet 

On the other hand, the very powerful 
Soviet submarine fleet must be looked 
upon as a dangerous threat to the West’s 
sea communications. It possesses—in the 
open bases of the North Sea and Pacific 
Ocean—good points of departure for oce- 
anic warfare. The prerequisite for this 
is, of course, that these submarines have 
kept pace—in their construction—with 
modern developments in the direction of 
the purely underwater vessel of high sub- 
merged speed. Progress of this type is 
quite probable in view of the large num- 
ber of specialists who have been taken 
over, especially from Germany. Possibil- 
ities of successful employment are also 
to be accorded older vessels, if employed 
for the firing of target-tracking torpe- 
does at long ranges against the convoys of 
the Western powers. Further, the em- 
ployment of mines by submarines in suit- 
able waters—at the entrance to ports and 
at concentration points—should prove 
very successful. Finally, there is the pos- 
sibility that submarines will be used as 
launching platforms for rocket projectiles 
against important coastal locations. Amer- 
ican concern in this direction was recently 
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voiced by Rear Admiral Wilson Leggett 
before a subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives. One must always be pre- 
pared for surprises in this rapidly devel- 
oping field. 

The lack of carriers by no means pre- 
cludes the possibility of air attacks on 
oceanic communications. We must now 
concede to aircraft the possibility of ex- 
ecuting attacks on oceanic supply lines 
even at long distances from land bases. 
In any case, important oceanic communi- 
cations of the Western powers can be 
reached from the numerous modern air- 
fields of the Soviet zone of Germany. 


Defense Preparedness 
The Western powers are, of course, 


prepared to defend against these Soviet. 


attack capabilities. Their numerous accom- 
panying airplane carriers for the immedi- 
ate security of convoys should constitute 
a difficult problem for the attacking So- 
viet submarines or planes. In the field 
of submarine defense, new devices, meth- 
ods, and weapons have been developed for 
the detection, pursuit, and destruction of 
submarines. This has been accompanied 
by the rearmament of capable destroyers, 
the construction of special vessels, and the 
development of a system of tactics for 
submarine pursuit groups. Broad defense 
zones have been established for defense 
against enemy aircraft threatening sea 
communications. In view of the vital im- 
portance of these sea communications to 
the Western powers, there can be no gam- 
bling with the matter of their security 
although it may not be felt that.such at- 
tacks are to be counted on as an abso- 
lute certainty. In former days of sight 
detection, the suspected presence of a 
single submarine required, as an invio- 
lable policy, the deployment of the entire 
force of submarine defense in the sea 
area in question. Now, however, improved 
underwater capabilities have made visual 
detection of submarines far more difficult. 
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Even so, the powerful antisubmarine de- 
fense measures at the disposal of the 
Western powers would appear adequate to 
the protection of their vital communica- 
tions. However, the final answer of 
whether the new submarine defense will 
measure up to the new developments in 
the field of the submarine, its weapons 
and tactics, can be provided only through 
the test of war. 


Continental Engagement 


The applicability of the principles of 
naval strategy to the needs of the Soviet 
Union are somewhat limited, because of 
the fact that the Soviet Union—at least 
at the present time—is not militarily con- 
fronted with the need of protecting vital 
sea communications over broad oceanic 
areas. The Soviet Naval Command is thus 
relieved of a very responsible task. The 
naval forces of the Western powers can 
find no vulnerable spot at which to at- 
tack and wound the Soviet Union. There 
exists, therefore, on the Soviet side noth- 
ing which corresponds to the endanger- 
ment of the Western sea communications 
by enemy naval forces. 


Just as the Soviet Union has engaged 
herself in entirely new paths, ideologi- 
cally and economically, she appears also 
disinclined to follow the classical prin- 
ciples in the field of naval doctrine. The 
seant Soviet literature devoted to naval 
warfare reveals, in the book of Admiral 
Isakov, a fundamentally different concept 
from that of the Atlantic powers. Isakov 
states that it was the principal mission 
of the Soviet naval forces in the last war 
to protect the flanks of the Soviet Army, 
where they extended to the coasts, against 
enemy landings and naval intervention. 
Incidentally, however, the Soviet Admiral 
entirely omits taking into account the fact 
that the Soviet Army was able to con- 
tinue the war to the end only because the 
allies—and above all the United States— 
were keeping her supplied with the neces- 
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sary matériel, with her entire transpor- 
tation overseas secured by the American 
and British naval forces. Today, of course, 
supplies from overseas could not be ex- 
pected. The strategic plans of the Soviet 
Union are oriented, therefore, almost en- 
tirely in the direction of land operations. 

To how slight a degree the Western 
World has been conscious of this orienta- 
tion of the Soviet trend of thought is 
shown by the definite misinterpretation 
that for centuries has been placed on the 
Soviet thirst for power. The Soviet Union 
has been able to deceive the rest of the 
world with regard to her efforts at ex- 
pansion. Her “push in the direction of 
the warm seas” was accorded acceptance 
as a justifiable desire on the part of the 
Soviet Union for ice-free ports and ac- 
cess to the open seas. Until very recent 
times, the overly insistent clamoring of 
the Soviets for a greater sphere of in- 
fluence was supported by the allies them- 
selves to the detriment of the Western 
World. However, Soviet thinking has al- 
ways been continental and, therefore, en- 
tirely different from that of the Atlantic 
powers. To the maritime powers, the So- 
viet naval warfare of all eras may appear 
peculiar, as it has been based on an en- 
tirely opposite line of thought from their 
own, but just as continental thinking 
would be wrong for a sea power, maritime 
thinking would be dangerous for a con- 
tinental power. It would, therefore, give 
evidence of very shallow reasoning if we 
attributed the relative inactivity of the 
Soviet naval forces in many phases of the 
last war, solely to lack of a knowledge 
of naval strategy or lack of readiness for 
naval action. 

Considering the matter carefully and 
objectively, we find a definite consistency 
in the structure of the Soviet Navy. This 
has existed and exists today, not as an 
independent branch of the Soviet Armed 
Norces, but rather as a dependent branch 
of a superior organization. This was con- 
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firmed recently, when the independent 
Navy Ministry was absorbed into a De- 
fense Ministry—a measure that would be 
adopted in this one-sided form only by 
a purely continental power. Under these 
circumstances, there should be no inde- 
pendent planning by a Soviet Naval Com- 
mand. The Defense Ministry will deter- 
mine the missions and the mode of 
engagement of the naval forces on the 
basis of the general plan of operations. The 
potentialities of the ground forces alone 
are the decisive factor. It is in this sense 
that the recognition accorded by Admiral 
Isakov to the accomplishments of the So- 
viet naval forces in World War II are to 
be understood when he described the en- 
gagements of the naval forces as being 
successful in contributing to the effective 
operations of the ground forces. We ‘per- 
ceive the fact that a peculiar concept of 
naval power has developed in the Soviet 
Union. This is far removed from a purely 
marine concept and, instead, is incorpo- 
rated in a system of essentially continen- 
tal, general warfare. 


Coastal Sea Areas 


In a Soviet operational plan, consid- 
eration would, of course, be given to the 
interruption of enemy sea communications 
and supply lines. Naval operations would 
be extended to areas of significance to the 
support of land operations of importance 
to the Soviet Union. However, naval 
forces, and presumably air forces, would 
serve primarily as auxiliary arms of the 
ground forces. In relation to this latter 
mission, the engagement of naval forces 
on the high seas would be of subordinate 
importance. 

On the basis of these considerations, 
contemplation of theaters of war involv- 
ing the North, Baltic, Black, and Caspian 
Seas, at least, must be regarded from the 
new point of view. To Germany, the Bal- 
tic occupies a place in the foreground. 
Today, the Baltic is geographically domi- 
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nated by the Soviet Union, who has ex- 
tended her frontiers until she has reached 
a position close to its entrances. As a 
result of this, the Soviet naval forces are 
in an excellent position and possess a very 
promising base for operations in an even- 
tual war. Soviet control in the Baltic— 
in the face of the relationships of power 
of the moment—could hardly be disputed 
by the Swedish naval forces, and definitely 
not by the Danish. The Baltic—like a 
Soviet dominated land area—is a place 
where Soviet naval forces may be pre- 
pared for operations and maneuver undis- 
turbed. The preparation of a surprise at- 
tack on the Danish islands with the aim 
of the occupation of the entrances to the 
Baltic—and perhaps with the dispatch of 
submarines for operations in the North 
Sea and the Atlantic—must be regarded 
as the most dangerous possibility. Suc- 
cess in such an operation would seriously 
disturb the entire Western defense front 
in central Europe. It would, in fact, mean 
the breakthrough and division into a 
northern and a southern part of the posi- 
tion extending from the North Cape to 
the Mediterranean. At the same time, the 
Soviet Union would acquire important 
bases for aerial warfare with the result 
that the North Sea, with its ports for the 
unloadng of supplies for the central Eu- 
ropean front, would be endangered if not 
entirely lost. 

Even if the Soviet Armed Forces Com- 
mand should not decide on any such far- 
flung operation, there would, neverthe- 
less, be other possibilities of engagement 
for the naval forces in the Baltic which 
the West would have difficulty in an- 
swering. In close co-operation with the 
ground forces, the naval forces would 
prolong the wing of the Army into the 
sea. Its mission might be to protect the 
Army, to support it during an advance, 
to attack the enemy flank, or even to 
break the way for the ground forces by 
envelopment of the enemy flank. The na- 
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val forces would exploit this control of 
the seas within the framework of the ma- 
jor operations of the ground forces. Within 
this framework; independent missions 
might include supply transportation to 
the front in relief of the ground supply 
system, transport support of commando 
operations, or transport of troops engaged 
in the establishment of bridgeheads be- 
hind the enemy lines. 

It follows, therefore, that it is not on 
the vast expanses of the oceans, but in 
the areas in the vicinity of the coasts 
that the operational area of the Soviet 
naval forces is located. Here, under sin- 
gle command, the co-operation of the com- 
bat forces of the land, water, and air 
can become an ideal armed forces oper- 
ation. The efforts at naval armament ob- 
served, not only in the very extensive 
shipyards of Leningrad, but also in the 
numerous shipyards inland, obviously have 
as their objective the creation of the 
weapons suited for the battle in the coastal 
oceanic waters. The cruisers and destroy- 
ers appear especially intended for use in 
such waters, and for use against land tar- 
gets. Naturally, their security against at- 
tack from the air is no easy problem but 
it is likely that they would be engaged 
only at points of main effort. Moreover, 
the strong threat presented everywhere by 
the air forces of the Western powers 
would be diminished to some extent by 
the small dimensions of this area and the 
great numbers of the units of every type. 
In addition to the many motor torpedo 
boats, submarine chasers, minesweepers, 
and landing ships delivered to the Soviet 
Union during the war by her former allies, 
or awarded her as spoils of war, the So- 
viet Union also possesses the types she 
has developed. Principal among these, 
the armored gunboat with the armament 
of the T-34 tank, is noteworthy and par- 
ticularly suited to the psychological atti- 
tude of the Soviets. Numerous experts 
from other nations have collaborated, 
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either voluntarily or involuntarily, in the 
design of these light units. In addition 
to these vessels there are also the small 
submarines of the M class, which are 
especially adapted to the Baltic. The great 
numbers of luggers and fishing cutters 
built principally in the satellite states 
and the Soviet zone of Germany are also 
to be regarded as extensive reserves, es- 
pecially for missions of transportation 
and for landing operations. 

Even though the great capacity of the 
shipbuilding industry on the Baltic may 
also serve to a large extent for the equip- 
ment of the other theaters of war, the 
concentration of the Soviet naval power 
in the Baltic must, nevertheless, conform 
to the concept of the Soviet Defense Min- 
istry with regard to the most important 
of the operational areas. The influence 
of climatic conditions on Soviet theaters 
of war is evident in the constant atten- 
tion accorded the construction of icebreak- 
ers, for these vessels provide assurance 


against the possibility of an enemy hav- 


ing free rein with respect to Soviet naval 
forces. Finally, the construction of num- 
erous large passenger vessels  corre- 
sponds to the need, in case of a shortage 
of suitable traffic means and routes on 
land, for covering the often great dis- 
tances between and within the various the- 
aters by the use of sea routes for the 
transportation of troops. 


Defense of Coastal Areas 


Political developments since the last 
war have led to circumstances wherein, as 
once before, the Atlantic powers and the 
great unified land bloc of the Soviet 
Union plus her satellites stand opposed. 
The principal difference between the for- 
mer and the present situation is that the 
sea power is no longer bounded by coast- 
lines. It is already established with power- 
ful ground forces on the other side of the 
seas—although these are dependent on 
ts sea communications. The decisive dif- 
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ference in the new situation is, however, 
that the temporarily undisputed control 
over the Baltic has bestowed such great 
possibilities on the Eastern bloc that the 
security of this area, and the establish- 
ment of a balance therein, has become a 
matter of extreme importance. This is 
by no means secondary to the protection 
of the sea communications. One can log- 
ically conclude from the concentration of 
naval forces adapted to this area, that 
the Soviets, also, have recognized this 
fact. As a result, a danger zone has been 
created here for the Western powers. 
The naval forces of the Western powers 
possess an enormous superiority, espe- 
cially from the point of view of opera- 
tional units with which control of the seas 
can be ensured. However, the Western con- 
cept of naval operations is not adapted to 
the local defense of theaters of opera- 
tions and control of coastal sea areas. 
Unless the potential available in such 
means as minesweepers and antisubmarine 
vessels is adapted to coastal defense, and 
the prevention of landings, the superior- 
ity of the Western naval forces will by 
no means assure control of the coastal 
forefield. The Baltic in particular is de- 
void of protection and no Western means 
exist therein to counteract Soviet control 
of its waters. Through this lack, Euro- 
pean defense is permanently threatened 
since central Europe lies open and exposed 
to attack by the Soviet Union as a result 
of her unhampered mobility on the Baltic. 
This area, therefore, presents an especially 
promising point for a breakthrough into 
the European defense. The northern flank 
of the European defense in central Eu- 
rope which—because of lack of protection 
on the Baltic—is without support, must 
constitute a very particular temptation to 
the Soviet spirit of enterprise. The se- 
curity of this exposed flank is not only 
an unsolved problem but, in fact, one that 
has hardly been considered. Logically, it 
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can be solved only by means of a German 
naval contingent within the framework of 
the Western defense front, as here, along- 
side of Germany’s need for security on 
her Baltic coast, stands her precise knowl- 
edge of the sea area, her hard-won ex- 
periences of two world wars, and a deep 
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understanding of the adversary. Whether 
the situation is regarded from the defen- 
sive or the offensive point of view, the 
responsible military leader of the Western 
powers is forced to say with respect to 
the flank on the Baltic: “Make my left 
wing strong.” 





Rice-ism 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Major A. W. 
John in the “Australian Army Journal” July 1953. 


IN THESE days of the blatant, the 
spectacular, and the supercolossal, it is 
easy to lose sight of fundamentally im- 
portant things in the affairs of nations. 
One of these things is rice. President 
Eisenhower gave recognition to this re- 
cently when he said that the peace which 
the United States seeks could be “forti- 
fied not by weapons of war, but by wheat 
and cotton, by milk and by wool, by meat, 
by timber, and by rice.” Point Four of 
the Colombo Plan has also recognized this 
principle. 

A Japanese proverb likens a grain of 
rice to Mount Fuji. Perhaps it would be 
less of a fantasy to liken a grain to an 
atom bomb. 

Normal world production of rice is 
around 500 billion pounds of rough rice, 
but, unlike wheat, it is mostly consumed 
by its own growers and only 4 percent of 
the total production enters international 
trade. Most areas of Asia are producing 
as much rice as they are able, although 
more scientific methods of cultivation, 
particularly fertilization, may mean 
greater yields. Practically all these areas 
are overpopulated and the relationship 
between food supply and population is 
of special importance because of its bear- 
ing on the causes of war. 


A significant feature of the northern 
coastal strip of the Australian Continent 
is that it is nearer the swarming millions 
of Southeast Asia than the populated cen- 
ters of its own southeast corner. It may 
some day be recognized as an interna- 
tional crime for a nation to breed more 
people than its territory can support, but 
in the meantime none can blame hungry 
Asians for making rough estimates of 
how much rice can be grown north of the 
15th parallel on areas as large as Borneo. 


Importance 

If a majority of Westerners see rice as 
something to throw at weddings or argue 
with the grocer about, a majority of 
Easterners see it as something to cui- 
tivate with meticulous care and to handle 
with reverence. There is no forgiveness 
in the East for anybody who willfully 
throws away a handful of rice. Men live 
on it more exclusively than upon any 
other food. It is the foundation of the 
existence of entire nations—Chinese, Ko- 
reans, Japanese, Indians, Burmese, Thais, 
Malayans, Indonesians, the peoples of the 
kingdoms and colonies of Indochina and 
additional millions in Africa and the 
South Sea Islands. It should also be 
noted that some of the peoples of southern 
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Europe—the Italians and Spaniards—are 
rice-eaters, and that it is now cultivated 
extensively in parts of North and South 
America. 

However, the great mass of rice-eating 
peoples live in Asia. There are areas in 
China where rice cultivation has gone on 
steadily for 4,000 years. It is no accident 
that the rice regions of China have the 
greatest population density, for 1 acre 
under rice will produce more food than 
1 acre under most other crops and as much 
as 4 to 6 acres under livestock. 

It should not be supposed that all rice 
is made into puddings. A Japanese has 
claimed that: “If rice is eaten, the peo- 
ple will become physically strong, live 
longer, have warmth in the body, and 
avoid starvation; and if the grain is made 
into sake, it gives vigor to the body; 
when made into vinegar, it stimulates 
the blood; and when made into sweet soup, 
it nourishes the kidneys; and when made 
into paste, it will stick for 1,000 years.” 
A Buddhist sect has made rice synonymous 
with religion, while other sects and the 
native theology, Shintoism, place great 
emphasis on the cult of rice, the Emperor 
of Japan himself performing rites of har- 
vest thanksgiving. 


Rice Is Life 

However, for the simple peasant of 
Japan, or any other part of Asia, rice 
is life, and he cultivates it with the 
devotion to detail of the fine craftsman. 
Every foot of ground is prepared with 
loving care, every individual plant is in- 
serted by hand to the accompaniment of 
elaborate ceremonies. Throughout the hot 
growing months, the paddy fields receive 
constant attention. To guard the ripening 
grain from insects and birds, ingenious 
traps and scarecrows are used. At harvest 
there are again elaborate ceremonies, 
thanksgiving, and general rejoicing. One 
thing is constant throughout the year, 
and that is hard back-breaking toil for 
both sexes, young and old. 
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Of the rice producing nations, several 
consume all they produce. By intensive 
cultivation, the Japanese make their fields 
yield twice as much as most Asian rice- 
fields, but production is falling behind in 
the race against population increase. For- 
merly, Korea supplied Japan with 5 per- 
cent of her requirements, and other im- 
ports came from California and Saigon. 
India, Ceylon, Malaya, and Indonesia must 
import, but the Philippines produce about 
enough for home requirements. 

The nations which normally produce a 
surplus are Burma, Indochina, and Thai- 
land, a contiguous land mass, as every- 
body has been made aware in recent 
months. Not the least important feature 
at any time is its rice production. 

Like the rest of mankind, the life of 
the Asian is conditioned by his environ- 
ment, and the most important factor in 
his environment is rice. Libraries full 
of wisdom on democratic freedom versus 
ideological slavery are empty platitudes 
alongside a single bowl of rice. If the 
Asian is to be politically swayed, there 
must be the conviction that the party 
he is asked to follow will provide rice, 
more rice, better rice, or a more just dis- 
tribution of rice. To the untutored Asian, 
the side which offers rice and more rigid 
political control could be more acceptable 
than the side which offers jellied gasoline 
and the right to vote. 


Conclusion 


The devastation in Korea is more in 
the minds of the peoples of Laos and 
Cambodia, Thailand, and Burma _ these 
days than any bogy conjured up by the 
term “communistic aggression.” Korea 
will have no exportable surplus of rice for 
some time to come and must be supplied 
from outside. Who is to have control of 
the areas of surplus production? 

The Vietminh probe into Laos focussed 
public attention on the problem for a 
moment, but nothing very coherent ap- 
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peared in the press. Does the Laotian or 
Cambodian think in terms of supporting 
capitalism or communism or of support- 
ing the power which comprehends and 
controls his rice economy? The weakness 
of the French position in Indochina was 
its restriction to strong points which did 
not administer the wider resources of 
people and products. 

While the probe into Laos was in prog- 
ress, one clue as to the importance of 
rice appeared in the press. It stated that 
General Giap, commanding large Vietminh 
forces operating in Laos, paid his soi- 
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diers 20 to 40 pounds of rice a month. 
There seems to be a principle here—that 
of putting first things first in Asian 
terms. It is probably recognition of this 
principle more than all the sins of the 
Kuomintang which brought Mao Tse- 
tung’s regime to power in China. The 
Land Reform Program introduced into 
Japan under the Occupation will make a 
firmer contribution to the cause of de- 
mocracy than all the less tangible meas- 
ures of “democratization” put together. 
“Ism” without rice is not much use to 
the Asian. 





Rivers in European Strategy 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Captain 
Lepotier in “Revue de Défense Nationale” (France) August-September 1952. 


IN MILITARY operations, rivers and water 
courses have played a considerable stra- 
tegic role to such a degree that the 
greater number of the famous battles bear 
the name of a water course, or that of a 
city located on a water course. Two as- 
pects of this strategic role—aspects which 
are very different and which are even 
contradictory—should be distinguished. 
The first aspect is that in which the river 
is an “obstacle” opposing the advance of 
ground forces in a direction perpendicular 
to the course of the river—today, the role 
of the natural and effective antivehicle 
ditch. 

The second aspect is that in which the 
river is a communication route; this con- 
sideration is taken not only where a nav- 
igable water route is concerned, but where 
a water course is a valley—a strip of 
terrain which is easy to traverse and 
which is more or less broad—followed not 
only by river routes, but very often by 
highways and railways. Along this axis 
the following military objectives are usu- 


ally found: industrial and agricultural 
centers, communication centers, chains of 
steam and hydroelectric plants, and air 
bases. 


Rivers as Obstacles 


A study of military operations in the 
light of the above aspects will show that 
the utilization of water courses as obsta- 
cles for supporting defensive action has 
often been disappointing. Whereas, the 
utilization of their valleys as axes of 
advance and as lines of communication 
has been more successful. 

True, in 1914, there was a victory of 
the Marne obstacle; but in 1940, the 
Meuse, Somme, and Seine did not live up 
to the hopes which had been placed on 
them as obstacles. In 1941-42, the Vis- 
tula, Dnepr, Donets, and Don did not ap- 
pear to be serious obstacles any more than 
the Rhine did in 1945. 

The great military captains were unan- 
imous in their opinion of the river in 
the role of an obstacle. Frederick II 
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said, “Nothing is more difficult to de- 
fend than a water course, especially if 
it is large.’ Napoleon affirms this— 
“Never has a water course been considered 
an obstacle capable of arresting the march 
of an army for a longer period than a 
single day.” Clausewitz also confirms this 
fact by saying that it is rare that the de- 
fense of a water course has lasted longer 
than a single day. 

In speaking of the battle of France in 


the high ground is occupied, it is too far 
away to prevent crossings during the 
WORE) 06s: 


This was particularly the case on the 
lower Seine. The extensive meanderings 
of the river in this area measure 230 
miles of shoreline over a_ straight-line 
front of 93 miles. 

No natural or artificial obstacle pos- 
sesses value in itself; it constitutes a geo- 
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1940, General Weygand explains why the 
obstacle role failed: 


Blind faith in the river obstacle leads 
the defender to stretch and fix his forces 
in @ necessarily tenuous cordon along the 
natural meanderings of the water course 
resulting in a poor tactical situation: fre- 
quent covered areas which interfere with 
observation and fields of fire; often the 
terrain is marshy and intersected by 
citches or tributaries which hinder lateral 
movement; positions near the shore are 
usually dominated by high ground, or if 


graphical or strategical element of the 
maneuver. However, the obstacle is cap- 
able of becoming a trap in which the ma- 
neuver is in danger of being ensnared. The 
psychological danger of river obstacles, 
which by definition are long and winding, 
is to cause a stretching out of forces in 
fixed positions along its course. 

In view of these facts, to disseminate 
among the public and even in military 
circles expressions such as, “the barrier 
of the Rhine,” is not accurate. 

In reality, a river obstacle may slow 
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down an offensive momentarily, or create 
bottlenecks along the communication 
routes; that is, if one is able to defend 
against the crossing with aviation. These 
delays or traffic jams should be exploited 
for the benefit of the strategic maneuver 
of the mobile forces. 


However, it seems wise to proclaim that 
the Rhine, as any other river—even the 
English Channel, the Mediterranean, or 
the Atlantic—is no “barrier.” At most the 
river is a transfer line which can be of 
interest from the strategic point of view 
—this, only if one possesses air-ground 
and amphibious forces powerful enough to 
be able to make use of the possibilities of 
maneuver offered by this geographic fea- 
ture. 

Considering valleys in the role of axes 
of advance or of communication, it will 
be noted that all the great rivers of Eu- 
rope have their valleys orientated almost 
perpendicular to the main axis of the 
principal peninsula—except the Po and 
the Danube. The direction of flow of the 
Po is controlled by the slopes of the Alps 
while the Danube runs through the Black 
Forest. That is why these valleys have 
witnessed particularly rapid movements in 
a west-east direction, notably during the 
course of the Napoleonic campaigns to- 
ward Vienna; but it must not be forgotten 
that it was by going up the Danube that 
Tolbukhin reached Vienna. 


Fluvial Strategy 


The entire German campaign in the 
southern part of the Soviet Union was 
dominated by fluvial strategy. The axis 
of the effort in the south was influenced 
first by the very pronounced easterly 
curve of the principal rivers, whose 
courses describe sweeping arcs in this di- 
rection and on which naturally rested the 
symbolic arrows representing the German 
offensives: the bend of the Dnepr with 
Dnepropetrovsk at the summit; that con- 
stituted by the Donets and the lower Don, 
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from Vorochilovgrad to Rostov; and that 
of the middle Don, with the famous Kalath 
Bridge. 

By heading for the concavity of these 
successive bends, the Germans were able 
to cover the flanks of their advance with 
the two half branches of the bend. They 
had at their disposal at the same time 
a large choice of crossing points along 
the length of these enormous bends. 


Stalingrad 


On the other hand, the bend of the 
Volga at Stalingrad is orientated in ex- 
actly the opposite direction. The diffi- 
culty experienced by the Germans in 
reaching the branches of the new bend, 
which extend northeast and southeast 
from the bend at Stalingrad, and the im- 
possibility of temporarily covering their 
flanks with these “obstacles” led to their 
defeat. Here also was the reason for 
the success of the Soviet fluvial pincers 
which leaned in the rear on the banks of 
the Don. 

The true pawn of this famous objective 
was not the city and its factories, but 
the Volga—the vital communication route 
of European Russia. German occupation 
at any point of this artery would have cut 
off the Soviet Union from the vast re- 
sources of the Caucasus and would have 
practically deprived her of the fuels nec- 
essary for modern warfare. Also, it would 
have prevented the deliveries of the allied 
supplies by way of Iran and the Caspian 
Sea. Strategically, this would have facil- 
itated a solid covering for the eastern 
flank of deep penetration in the direction 
of the Caucasus. Colonel de Cossé Brissac 
writes, 


To accomplish this, it is necessary that 
the Germans cover their operation to- 
ward the north by ensuring a solid flank 
on the Don. 

The Second Army reached and crossed 
the Don at Voronezh on 8 July 1942... 
now the German forces were able to push 
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ahead in the 90- to 125-mile-wide corridor 
between the Donets and the Don. 


Although these forces succeeded in 
reaching initially the Volga at Rinck to 
the north, and at Elkhanka, to the south 
of Stalingrad, the activities of the So- 
viet river flotillas prevented the Germans 
from getting close to the river itself and 
from disrupting the supply route to the 
enormous city whose factories continued 
to operate even under fire. 

Because of Soviet control of the river, 
- the oil from the Caucasus, the supplies 
and the reinforcements from the entire 
Soviet Union and the allies continued to 
fiow without difficulty onto the decisive 
field of battle. To the contrary, on the 
German side the extreme limit of the 
precarious land communications had been 
reached; a single railway line in the lower 
valley of the Don, and the highly difficult 
shuttle line of all too few trucks which 
bogged down in the mud or were blocked 
by the snow were all that remained. In 
addition, the German Army had a terri- 
ble river “obstacle” in its immediate rear 
—the bend of the Don. It was by slipping 
from the north and the south along this 
river that the Soviets succeeded in the 
fluvial encirclement of Paulus’ Army in 
the Volga—Don isthmus. 

After so many efforts and victories so 
dearly bought, Hitler’s. ground forces 
failed on the banks of the Volga, just as 
in the west they had stopped at the Eng- 
lish Channel—and just as in America, 
the brilliant Southern Army, 10 times 
victorious on land, had met with defeat 
in the face of sea and fluvial domination 
by the Northern Forces on the Potomac, 
James, Ohio, Cumberland, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi Rivers, and along the sounds 
and estuaries of the Atlantic coast and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

Stalingrad appears, therefore, not like 
the victory of the “Volga obstacle,” but 
like that of the “Volga line of communi- 
cations.” After the success of this flu- 
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vial maneuver, there occurred the famous 
race to the mouth of the Don; the race 
between the Soviets of Malinovsky, de- 
scending the valley to the east of the 
river, and the armies of Von Kleist, which 
had imprudently ventured toward the 
Caucasus. The Germans barely won this 
race. Afterward, the Soviets dislodged the 
Germans from their river bends by cross- 
ings over the arms of these bends. 

As for the Donets—Don bend, the at- 
tack upstream was conducted against 
Kharkov by Vatutin from the Kursk sa- 
lient. At the same time, Koniev crossed 
the river at Chuguyev. The attack along 


the east coast was conducted by Tolbukhin. 


who, after passing Rostov, marched rap- 
idly on Melitopol and Kherson at the 
mouth of the Dnepr. He was supported by 
the Soviet naval fleets whose amphibious 
operations were to decide the fate of the 
Crimea. This fight continued from river 
bend to river bend until 25 August 1944. 
On this date Romania deserted the Ger- 
man forces and opened to Tolbukhin the 
valley of the Danube by way of which he 
reached Vienna on 13 April 1945. This 
same fluvial influence has been found in 
all the campaigns of France and Germany. 


France 


In the era of small armies, the valleys 
of the Oise, Aisne, and Aube, converging 
toward Paris from the frontier on the 
northeast were the closest and most eas- 
ily crossed and provided the routes of 
invasions and battles. After 1914, the 
size of the forces engaged and improve- 
ment in weapons led to the establishment 
of broad fronts and crystallized the efforts 
of the belligerents around the river ob- 
stacles. This fact, therefore, gave the 
names of the rivers to a great number of 
the important battles of the last two wars 
fought on French soil. While rivers were 
generally favorable to the defender dur- 
ing World War I, they invariably worked 
to the advantage of the attacker during 
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World War II because of his. increased 
power, mobility, and the improved equip- 
ment for making crossings. 


The valleys as communication routes 
again proved their strategic value at the 
time of the allied landings in France in 
1944. It was the Seine—Rhone “fluvial 
pincers” which cut the European isthmus 
and liberated the greater part of French 
territory. Ascending the valleys of the 
French rivers and their tributaries, like 
the Vikings, the allied forces traversed 
France in record speed. However, they 
were obliged to pause as soon as they en- 
countered the transverse rivers from the 
east—the Meuse, Moselle, and Rhine. These 
armies drew their entire strength from 
the sea, like the Northern Forces at the 
time of Grant’s campaign in Virginia, and 
were forced, as was Grant, to make an 
effort on their left—that is to say, the 
closest possible way to the navigable 
mouths of the rivers. 


The Netherlands 


This fact explains the maneuver of 
Marshal Montgomery. Marshal Montgom- 
ery writes: 


I was in favor of the advance into the 
Netherlands, involving the mopping up of 
the coasts of the Channel and of Dover 
Strait, as far as Antwerp, as well as of 
the establishment of our aviation in Bel- 
gium—an advance which would be followed 
by a powerful and rapid penetration into 
Germany, north of the Ruhr. ... The 
main idea which I had constantly in mind 
was to cross the Rhine very rapidly be- 
fore the enemy had had time to reconsti- 
tute himself. sufficiently to stop us. The 
watchword was, ‘Fast, constantly faster.’ 


The river “obstacles” were attacked, 
therefore, close to their mouths, at the 
peint where, in the Belgian-Dutch low- 
lands, they multiply and spread out—al- 
though far enough away from the sea for 
any direct naval support to be possible. 
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In this campaign the same difficulties that 
the Union Forces faced in their drive to- 
ward Richmond—the necessity of not get- 
ting too far away from the sea bases 
from which the effort was supplied—were 
encountered at Antwerp and at Rotterdam 
as they had been during the United States 
Civil War at Aquila Creek on the Potomac, 
Port Royal on the Rappahanock, White 
House on the York, and City Point on 
the James. 


The “obstacles” in this phase were the 
Scheldt Canal, Wilhelmine Canal, Wil- 
helm Canal, Meuse, and the two arms of 
the Rhine—as in Virginia they were the 
Rappahanock, the North and South Anna, 
and the Chickahominy. As a matter of 
fact, a powerful amphibious offensive forc- 
ing successively the mouths of the 
Scheldt, Meuse, and Rhine should have 
preceded the airborne Arnhem maneuver. 
However, for this, it would have been 
necessary for the allies to have had at 
their disposal, in addition to their coastal 
landing equipment, special type river 
boats fashioned along the lines of the 
Union gunboats of 1862-65. 


It was by the use of their seaward flank 
that the allies had to make their effort. 
However, as Admiral Castex has written, 
“An effort coming from the direction of . 
the sea loses its force as it gets farther 
from it.” The cause of the failure of the 
Arnhem operation was precisely the fact 
that the main body of the ground forces 
did not yet have a sea base close enough 
to exploit rapidly the airborne carpet 
dropped onto the obstacles on 17 Septem- 
ber 1944. Antwerp had indeed been oc- 
cupied on 4 September, but the mouth of 
the Scheldt was still in the hands of the 
enemy. It was not until 10 September that 
the first cargo vessel was able to enter 
Dieppe. During the action at Antwerp, 
the ground effort still depended, there- 
fore, on the artificial port of Avranches. 
The Island of Walcheren was not con- 
quered until 9 November, after a long 
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and hard amphibious attack. Due to this 
fact, Antwerp could not be used until 26 
November. Without doubt, Walcheren 
would have fallen much more easily into 
the hands of the parachute forces if the 
latter had dropped onto the island, on 
17 September, rather than dropping close 
to Arnhem. 

General Kurt Student—the German spe- 
cialist in airborne operations—is also of 
the opinion that the Walcheren maneuver 
would have been more profitable for the 
British than that of Arnhem. It would 
have opened the Scheldt sooner as a 
heavy duty communication route for the 
armies of the left wing—a more important 
communication route for all the allied 
armies. 

Thus, in the west as in the east, as 
it had in all the campaigns of the past, 
fluvial strategy played a decisive role in 
both the opening and final phases of World 
War II. 


Korea 

In Korea much has been said about the 
Han, Kum, Naktong, and still more about 
the Yalu and its famous hydroelectric 
plants. The Yalu—the Sino-Korean Rhine 
—has played a decisive strategic and po- 
litical role in the Chinese intervention 
and in the upsetting of the situation that 
has resulted from it. Before this inter- 
vention, we saw the vain attempts made 
at halting the assailant on the Han, Kum, 
and Naktong then, suddenly, the immedi- 
ate reversal of the situation obtained by 
the landing at the mouth of the first of 
these rivers which, this time utilized in 
the proper way, brought the United Na- 
tions forces immediately to Seoul. 


Indochina 

More significant are the operations 
which the French carried on for 7 years 
in Indochina. 

Here again, the general thinking was 
such that we find written, “The deltas 
and the coasts are firmly held because 
the terrain in the plains lends itself bet- 
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ter to maneuver than in the mountains.” 
The numerous rivers and lesser streams, 
the canals, rice paddies, and swamps, 
which cover the deltas, render ground 
movements practically impossible off the 
roads. The roads may be sabotaged quite 
as easily as in the mountains by demolition 
of the multiple bridges and other struc- 
tures found throughout their length. On 
the other hand, all these river courses offer 
the side which possesses control of them 
the means for moving, supporting, and 
supplying the combined armed forces with- 
out effective opposition on the part of the 
adversary. 

In the deltas a charge of explosives pro- 
duces a serious break in the fills over 
which the roads pass. The same charge, 
on the contrary, blows up the barrier 
painfully built across a water route. 

It should be remembered that the two 
principal French systems of bases in In- 
dochina rested upon the water routes 
which connected them with the sea. These 
were nothing more than the last essential 
segment of the 7,500-mile water route 
which connected them with France. More- 
over, the deltas of the Mekong, on the 
one hand, and of the Rouge River, on the 
other, as well as the points which the 
French controlled on the coast of Annam, 
were nothing more than islands between 
the bases and the distant source of their 
military power. Finally, in the interior, 
the first two zones of operation were a 
maze of low islands traversed by num- 
erous water courses which, for the greater 
part, are navigable. 


Europe 

Returning to Europe, it is not surpris- 
ing to learn that, since here one is deal- 
ing with a long peninsula whose flanks 
are deeply penetrated by the basins of 
the Channel, North, Baltic, and White 
Seas on the north; by the Mediterranean, 
Adriatic, Aegean, Black, and Caspian 
Seas on the south; the most profitable 
strategic maneuvers for the masters of 
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the seas have been to sail from these 
different seas and to make use, simultane- 
ously, of the valleys which meet one an- 
other across the peninsula. 

Traveling from the southwest toward 
the northeast, the following terrain dis- 
positions are found successively: In the 
narrowest isthmus of southern France is 
the transverse fluvial route of the Garonne 
—Canal du Midi—Aude. Across central 
France is the route traced by the Seine 
—Yonne—Bourgogne Canal—Rhéne. As 
previously mentioned, this route was em- 
ployed for the combined maneuver follow- 
ing the allied landings of 1944. The trans- 
verse route of the Rhine—Doubs Canal— 
Saone—RhOne could have been used as a 
second fluvial pincers in 1944-45. In cen- 
tral Europe, a Moravian Canal is being 
considered which will connect the Oder 
with the Morava, a tributary of the Dan- 
ube. On the isthmus of Ké6nigsberg— 
Odessa, the Vistula and the Niemen are 
connected with the Dniester by the Pripet 
and Berezina, respectively. Farther to 
the east are the great transverse routes 
of the Arctic Ocean—Caspian Sea—Black 
Sea. These can be reached by way of 
Lake Onega—Mariski system—Volga, or 
the Dvina of the north—Vychegda—Kama 
—Volga, or the Pechora—Kama—Volga. 
All of this system is complemented by the 
Volga—Don Canal at Stalingrad. 
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Summary 

Attention has been called to the major 
fluvial pincers of the Seine—Rhéne of 
1944, which cut across the French isthmus 
in- record time; also mentioned were the 
vain attempts by the French in 1940 to 
resist the German advance on the Meuse, 
Somme, and Seine: and the failure of the 
German resistance at the Rhine in the 
spring of 1944. Farther to the east, the 
maneuver of the Vikings in conquering the 
country of the Scythians from the Gulf 
of Finland to the Black Sea—following 
the direction of the rivers—should be re- 
membered. The maneuver was repeated, 
moreover, at its two extremities with suc- 
cess by the Anglo-French in 1854-55. Also 
the attempts at conquest by Napoleon and 
Hitler—which were on a line perpendic- 
ular to these obstacles—were finally 
brought to a halt; the first, stopped at 
the disastrous passage of the “obstacle” 
of the Berezina; the second ended with 
the encirclement of Paulus’ Army be- 
tween the bends of the Volga and the Don. 

An examination of the above examples 
leads one to believe that at the present 
stage of military technique, it is more 
profitable to look on water courses, their 
valleys, and their estuaries, as axes of 
maneuver, communication, and supply, ra- 
ther than as “obstacles” inviting one to 
an illusory linear defense. 





I reveal no secrets when I say that today’s Army is training so that its 


combat elements will be suited for employment anywhere in the world. Today’s 


division must be adequately prepared to engage the enemy wherever he is to 


be found—on mountain tops or on rolling plains, in cities or on deserts, in 


Arctic wastelands, or in stifling jungles. 


Assistant Secretary of the Army Hugh M. Milton, II 















































INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Rob- 
ert Strausz-Hupe and Stefan T. Possony. 
826 Pages. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York. $6.50. 


By Mas JoHN H. CUSHMAN, Inf 


The field of international relations is 
one of dynamic complexity, a compound 
of such factors as history and politics, 
science and geography. Despite this com- 
plexity, the subject has certain funda- 
mentals; to know them is to understand 
better the world we live in and the forces 
which are making it move. The profes- 
sional soldier needs this knowledge—with- 
out it he is not fully educated. 

This book will help fill the soldier’s 
need. It is the second edition of a work 
which has become a standard university 
text in its field. The military reader 
will find many interesting chapters. 
Among them is that on “Political War- 
fare,” which begins by quoting in full the 
famous statement of Clausewitz to the ef- 
fect that war is a continuation of foreign 
policy with other means, and moves on 
with a lucid and scholarly treatment of 
war of varying degrees of temperature, 
less than hot. 

Both authors are experts on interna- 
tional affairs; each has several books to 
his credit. Here they have produced a 
realistic appraisal of the international 
facts of life. Its serious study will con- 
tribute to the background of the military 
man. According to the authors, “. .. 
to understand politics, and especially in- 
ternational politics, is the prime requisite 
for the military commander.” 


SOLDIERS AND SOLDIERING. Compiled 
by A. P. Wavell. 174 Pages. British Book 
Centre, New York. $2.00. 


By Lt CoL NORMAN E. MartTIN, Arty 


This volume covers many of the short 
articles and lectures of Field Marshal 
Lord Wavell, commencing with a series of 
three lectures delivered in 1939 at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, England, and in- 
cluding other items written during and 
after World War II. The author estab- 
lishes criteria for the gauging of genius 
in generals and applies his criteria to 
analyze many of the famous commanders 
of the past. Inasmuch as it appears many 
Americans are, or will be, interested in 
generals over an extended period of our 
undeterminable future, the insight pro- 
vided by such a well-qualified author is 
of particular interest. Revealing of the 
man is his unstinting tribute to the sol- 
dier who bested him in North Africa, 
Field Marshal Rommel. 

The book contains many observations. 
The author writes, “Should a general ad- 
dress his troops collectively or individ- 
ually? Only, I think, if he has a gift 
that way, a gift not of eloquence neces- 
sarily but of saying the right thing. He 
must be very sure of himself. He risks 
more loss of reputation than he is likely to 
gain. An unfortunate remark or tone, 
or even appearance, may lower his stock 
and do more harm than good.” 


DICTIONARY OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
Edited by William S. Roeder. 316 Pages. 
Philosophical Library, New York. $6.00. 
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EPICS OF SALVAGE. By David Masters. 
234 Pages. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass. $3.50. 


By Capt RALPH J. BAUM, USN 


In this book are grouped many of the 
little-known sea stories of World War II. 
There are stories of diving and salvage, 
stories of the tremendous efforts neces- 
sary to keep vital ports clear, to keep 
shipping moving, and to save valuable 
ships and their cargoes. The common 
thread of all the stories is the revela- 
tion of how important the salvage men 
were to Great Britain and her allies dur- 
ing many of the crises of the last war. 
This is a most interesting book written by 
a man who knows his subject, and is con- 
sidered a recognized authority on diving 
and salvage. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND MIDDLE 
EAST. History of the Second World War. 
Volume I. By Major General I. S. O. Play- 
fair. 506 Pages. British Information Serv- 
ices, New York. $8.00. 

By CoL GEORGE V. BRITTEN, British Army 


This is the first of six volumes to 
cover World War II in the Mediterranean 
and Middle East. This book deals with 
the growing tension in the Middle East; 
the uneasy months of war with Germany 
while Italy remained an unfriendly non- 
belligerent; Italy’s entry into the war; 
the serious consequences of the collapse 
of France; the encouraging start of the 
struggle at sea; the early encounters on 
the borders of Italian East Africa; and 
the Italian advances into Egypt and 
Greece. The Navy, Army, and Air Force 
aspects are presented as one joint story. 

The effect of the arrival of the Luft- 
waffe in the Mediterranean is described, 
and the book ends with the campaigns 
based on East Africa and the Sudan, in 
which East Africa was wrenched from the 
Italians, the Emperor of Ethiopia re- 
stored to his throne, and the threat to 
allied convoys in the Red Sea removed. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE MILITARY READER 
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SHIRT-SLEEVE DIPLOMACY. Point 4 in 

Action. By Jonathan B. Bingham. 303 

Pages. The John Day Co., New York. $4.00. 
By Lt Cou MITCHEL GOLDENTHAL, CE 


In Iran it is “Astle Charom,” in Latin 
America it is “Punto Cuarto,” in the 
United States it is called “Point Four.” 
This is an authoritative book on the aims, 
operations, and achievements of the Point 
Four Program, a convenient substitute for 
“a program of technical co-operation plus 
capital investment to help the underde- 
veloped areas of the world help themselves 
to develop their resources and raise their 
standard of living.” 

The author, former Acting Administra- 
tor of the Technical Co-operation Admin- 
istration, presents an excellent picture of 
the technical aid given by the United 
States to the underdeveloped free countries 
all over the world. Of interest is his analy- 
sis of the validity of the charges of Amer- 
ican “arrogance” and political strings tied 
to our aid. The book is honestly written 
in a constructive manner, and brings a 
greater understanding of the program 
which has been called “the only positive 
answer to communism.” 


GERMAN HISTORY: Some New German 
Views. Edited by Hans Kohn. 224 Pages. 
The Beacon Press, Boston, Mass. $4.00. 


By Lt CoL MARSHALL H. ARMOR, JR., Arty 


This is a collection of critical essays 
which, in general, urge a review and re- 
evaluation of German history with vision 
unimpaired by ultranationalism, author- 
itarianism, and militarism. 

The essayists—10 German scholars and 
the American editor—plead for a his- 
torical reorientation which would empha- 
size Germany’s cultural and political ties 
with the West. Although the authors have 
written primarily for historians, their dis- 
cussions of the rise and influence of Ger- 
man militarism are of particular interest 
to the military reader. 
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PARATROOPER. By Lieutenant Colonel 
Francis X. Bradley and Lieutenant Colonel 
H. Glen Wood. 94 Pages. The Military 
Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
$3.50. 


By MAJ RoBert E. JONES, Inf 


Paratrooper is an excellent pictorial 
record of the origin, growth, and develop- 
ment of the parachutist in the United 
States Army. It is a compact history of 
each trooper, whether he went through 
the school “in the old days” or during 
later years. It provides an insight on the 
psychology of the members of airborne 
units, and describes their pride in being 
members of an organization which has 
such a proud heritage “and stands ready 
to move at any time to fight for his Na- 
tion in the cause of Freedom.” 

This volume is as welcome to the fam- 
ily and friends of a parachutist as it 
is to him, as it explains in nontechnical 
language many of the thoughts, beliefs, 
and feelings that the airborne man would 
like to express, but often does not have 
the ability to do. The accomplishments 
and combat experienced by the airborne 
units in World War II and Korea are also 
included, making it a handy reference. 


JUNGLE GREEN. By Arthur Campbell. 
298 Pages. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass. $4.00. 


By Mas JAMES N. HIGHLEY, USAF 


This is the story of the fighting be- 
tween the British and the Communist 
guerrillas brought to life for us by the 
author who, until not too long ago, was 
part of that adventure. The book very 
bluntly depicts the savage and brutal war 
that goes on in the silent and dense jun- 
gles—a war in which both sides have to 
fight a common enemy, the jungle, more 
than they have to fight each other. 

This story should be of interest to all 
readers because it gives an excellent view 
of the actual conditions as they exist in 
Malaya today. 
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THE HISTORIAN AND THE ARMY. By 
Kent Roberts Greenfield. 93 Pages. Rut- 
ger’s University Press, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. $2.50. 


By MAJ FRANK C. MAHIN, Inf 


Dr. Greenfield, general editor of the 
Army’s massive war history program, 
quite convincingly challenges the ancient 
notion that a proper history can only be 
compiled long after the event. His thesis, 
on the contrary, is that only prompt as- 
sault on large historical problems (such 
as World War II) can achieve honest his- 
tory. This book is not an excursion in his- 
toriography. The author, drawing on the 
published (20 volumes) and unpublished 
(70-odd) works of his colleagues, demon- 
strates, if only indirectly, some of the 
uses of military history both to soldier and 
citizen. 

He points out a few of the shortcomings 
in our wartime solutions to problems like 
air versus ground, combat versus service, 
and armor versus infantry. 

This book will probably not convert any 
substantial number of the dedicated anti- 
intellectuals in the Army. For those who 
seek to master their trade by knowing a 
lot about it, the book represents a re- 
warding 1-night stand. 


TASCHENBUCH DER LUFTFAHRT 1954. 
(THE 1954 HANDBOOK OF AVIATION). 
By Georg W. Feuchter. 213 Pages. J. F. 
Lehmanns Verlag, Munich, Germany. $5.35 
cloth bound, $4.76 paper bound. 


By MAJ JOHN J. EARLEY, Inf 


This book written in German gives the 
reader a complete picture of the most im- 
portant and newest aircraft. It also con- 
tains descriptions of the latest engines 
in the aeronautical field. There are more 
than 300 illustrations to accompany the 
word pictures of the planes. It will prove 
a valuable reference work to those who 
are able to read German and are inter- 
ested in aviation. 
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